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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy, already adopted by 
many of our contemporaries, of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator”’ to be “on sale or return.””’ The new 
arrangement will come into operation on Saturday next, 
May4th. This does not mean that our regular readers 
will have any difficulty in obtaining the ** Spectator.” 
Allthat it will be necessary for them to do is to place a 
definite order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or 
with their Newsagent instead of relying upon casual 
purchases. Should any reader, after the date named, 
experience difficulty in obtaining the “ Spectator,’’ 
we trust he will at once write to “The Manager, 
‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.-C. 2.” 

















NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
cena haga 

[JHE Navy has come altogether into its own again. The details 

of the gloriously daring naval enterprise at Zeebrugge and 
Ostend have taught the nation to remember—what it was in 
danger of forgetting—that the Navy is not only the staple of our 
strength, but has a very positive power of aggression even under 
the conditions of this war. Ultimately our victory will depend 
upon the exercise of this power. That that fact was in some 
danger of being obscured was due to the prevalence of a naval 
doctrine which assigned to the Navy a task of finesse rather than of 
universal offensive action. The spirit of the Navy has always been 
true to the Nelson legend, and it was not the fault of the Fleet 
that sometimes the opportunities have been withheld from it of 
acting in accordance with its traditions. The latest offensives, 
of which the Zeebrugge affair was only the most conspicuous, have 
been so successful that we cannot doubt that a new page has been 
turned in naval policy. 


An account of the Zeebrugge affair published in the Daily Chronicle 
recorded that when our Marines and bluejackets landed on the 
Zeebrugge Mole, the Germans almost with one accord cried out: 
“The Americans have come !—the Yankees are here!” These 
words must have meant that the Germans did not expect the 
preliminary bombardment of the coast by the Monitors, which had 
become familiar enough, to be followed by any further action. 
They imagined that new people must be responsible for new 
measures, They have since learnt their mistake, and after the 
recent successes it is safe to predict that they will learn a good 
deal more during the next few months. We have written on the 
tubject fully elsewhere. Here we will only offer our congratulations 
to the Navy on an enterprise which was undoubtedly one of the 
most daring in naval history, and one requiring the most remarkable 
tombination of accuracy in preparation and coolness in execution. 





It was on Monday night, the eve of St. George’s Day, that 
the Navy made its raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend, under the 
direction of Vice-Admiral Roger Keyes, commanding at Dover. 

P'an was to sink five obsolete cruisers loaded with concrete in the 
entrances to the Bruges ship-canal and the port of Ostend. Two 
of the block-ships were run aground and blown up just outside 





Ostend; one of them, according to our airmen, obstructs the 
fairway between the piers. At Zeebrugge, the chief 
objective, the operations began with an hour’s intense bom- 
bardment by the Monitors, which were covered by British 
and French destroyers. The old cruiser ‘ Vindictive,’ 
attended by the two converted Mersey ferry-boats ‘Iris’ and 
* Daffodil,’ then ran alongside the head of the Mole, and opened 
fire. The ‘ Vindictive’ was equipped with Stokes mortars and flame- 
throwers, and with “brows” or movable gangways, presumably 
similar to those which the Romans used in the Punic Wars, so that 
her storming parties, all volunteers from the Grand Fleet, might 
Jand quickly and attack the enemy’s battery, depots, and seaplane 
base on the Mole. In this most hazardous attempt the ‘ Vin- 
dictive’s’ brave crew succeeded, and did great damage to the 
enemy, despite his murderous fire. More than an hour later they re- 
embarked and the old ship steamed away home. 


While the enemy’s attention was thus drawn to the head of the 
Mole, which is well over a mile long, the three block-ships, piloted 
by motor-boats and launches, entered the harbour and steered 
straight for the entrance to the Bruges ship-canal. Two reached 
their goal and were blown up, probably sealing the entrance; the 
third ran aground. At the same time two old submarines laden 
with explosives made for the long stretch of pile-work connecting 
the stone Mole with the shore. One submarine attained its objective, 


and was blown up, making a gap twenty yards wide 
in the piling, and isolating the harassed garrison on the 
Mole. Our light craft attacked the enemy craft inside 


the harbour. A motor-boat torpedocd an enemy destroyer 
which tried to escape to sea. One British destroyer was sunk off 
the Mole by gunfire, and two launches and two motor-boats are 
missing. The storming parties, in achieving the seemingly im- 
possible, suffered heavy lorses, but not in vain. 


That the old cruisers were able to steam close inshore before 
they were sighted by the enemy, was due to the use of smoke screens 
on a very large scale. Commander Brock, under whose direetion 
the coast from Zeebrugge to Ostend was enveloped in an artificial 
sea-fog, is unfortunately missing, but his clever plan succeeded. 
The ‘ Vindictive’ came under the fire of the shore batteries only 
twenty minutes before she reached the shelter of the Mole, and in 
this brief but trying interval she escaped injury to her vital parts, 
though the stormers drawn up on deck suffered. But for the smohe 
screens the adventure would have been even more hazardous than 
it was, if not impossible. We cannot conceive of a German flotilla 
sailing into Dover Harbour on a clear night and landing men on the 
Admiralty Pier. Yet that is what our Navy did at Zeebrugge, 
within short range of hundreds of the most formidable guns that 
Essen can produce. Admiral Keyes has been knighted for his 
brilliant service, and Commander Carpenter, of the ‘ Vindictive,’ 
has been promoted Captain. 





The Admiralty had previously reported that on the night of 
Wednesday in last week our Monitors bombarded Ostend and the 
coast batteries. On Saturday last our light forces operating in the 
Bight of Heligoland sighted enemy light forces, which retired within 
their minefields. One German destroyer was hit at extreme range. 


On the Flanders front, the enemy on Thursday week made a reso- 
lute attempt to break our lines on his left or southern flank between 
Givenchy and St. Venant. He used six divisions, but his repeated 
attacks failed with extremely heavy losses. At Givenchy, the corner- 
stone of our defences, there was a fierce struggle. The enemy gained 
some of our advanced posts, but was ejected from them next day 
by the First Division. On the same day the enemy attacked in 
force on his right flank south of Kemmel. Here too he failed to 
gain ground, and was sharply punished by the Allied troops, 


The enemy suspended his attacks for a few days in Flanders and 
east of Amiens, and the Allies took the opportunity of improving 
their lines by small local enterprises. The most important of these 
was a French advance in the angle between the Luce and Avre, 
and also west of the Avre, north of Moreuil, on Thursday week, 
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The French gained a mile on the low hills overlooking the Avre, and 
took six hundred and fifty prisoners. Our troops gained ground 
in repeated attacks east of Robecq, at-the south-western corner of 
the enemy’s new salient in Flanders. We also strengthened our 
defences between Arras and Albert by capturing more of the high 
ground above the Ancre, near Aveluy Wood, on Monday. 


On Wednesday morning, after a night of heavy gunfire, the enemy 
resumed the offensive on the Amiens front. He attacked the British 
lines south of the Somme, and the French to their right on the Luce 
and Avre as far as the ridges west of Moreuil—a front of about 
thirteen miles. Our men held their flanks firmly, but had to give 
ground in the centre, yielding to the enemy the village of Villers- 
Bretonneux, on the main road from St. Quentin. The French were 
hotly pressed at Hangard, a few miles further south, on the road 
from Roye, but retained most of the village. On Thursday the 
enemy renewed his attacks south of Ypres. 


On the remainder of the Western Front, the chief incident was a 
determined German attack on a sector of the line east of St. Mihiel, 
in the Woevre, held by French and American troops. Last Satur- 
day the enemy, after a heavy bombardment, broke into the Allied 
pesitions and captured the village of Seicheprey. The fighting lasted 
ail day. By nightfall the enemy had been driven out and the front 
was restored. General Pershing reported that it had been the most 
serious action yet experienced by the Americans. They suffered 
losses, but the enemy left three hundred dead in front of and within 
the American trenches. 


The Admiralty has discontinued the weekly return of losses by 
mine or submarine, and will publish monthly the figures of the gross 
tonnage of merchantmen lost by enemy action or marine risk, 
and of the sailings to and from the kingdom. The first return of the 
new type, published on Thursday, showed that the tonnage of the 
British ships sunk in March was 216,003, and that of the Allied and 
neutral ships 165,628. In the past quarter we lost 687,576 tons of 
shipping, while the Allies and neutrals lost 435,934 tons. The world’s 
shipping was thus diminished by 1,123,510 tons in the quarter. 
Against this, of course, we have to set the new ships built. The 
Admiralty return shows that the shipping losses, which rose to 
2,236,934 tons in the second quarter of last year, have declined 
quarter by quarter since then. The return withholds from the 
public the direct information as to the activity of the ‘U’-boats 
which we have had for more than a year, but it presents the essential 
facts in a truer light. Every ship that is sunk, whether by natural 
causes or enemy action, is a serious loss in these difficult times. 


The situation in Ireland is very far from promising, but this was 
only to be expected after the Government, for reasons which we 
do not pretend wholly to penetrate, decided to give the insurgent 
Irish a long notice of the intention to impose Conscription. The 
only rational. way to impose Conscription with success would have 
been to make a sudden show of strength and rapidity. To give 
the various factions in Ireland time to solidify themselves into an 
effective alliance, however artificial some peopie may still think that 
alliance to be in essence, was to ask for failure. As it is, for all 
practical purposes Nationalist Members of Parliament, by appearing 
on Sinn Fein platforms, have allowed themselves to be absorbed 
by the Sinn Fein organizations. The Nationalists may pretend 
that they want to co-operate with British Unionists in preparing 
the way for the federalization of the United Kingdom ; but since 
the co-operation of the Sinn Feiners and the Nationalists is an 
accomplished fact, nobody can believe in the pretence. 


No Sinn Feiner wants any fantastic system of Federalism. He 
wants practical independence. So, at present, do the Nationalists, 
In spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s denial that Conscription and the 
grant of Home Rule are in any way dependent upon each other, 
the interdependence of the two is so obvious in practice that the 
breakdown of one would mean the breakdown of the other. How- 
ever, the failure to secure from Ireland the men we require for the 
Army, though in every way to be deplored, would show us finally 
who were our friends and who were our enemies. The most 
remarkable fact in the situation is that the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy has placed itself definitely at the head of the anti- 
Conscription movement. There is a triple alliance between the 
Nationalist leaders, the Hierarchy, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
who have together become the trustees of the Irish National 
Defence Fund. 





The Lord Mayor of Dublin has been requested to go to Washington 
and present a statement on behalf of Ireland to President Wilson. 
If he should do this, we hope and believe that he will get much more 
than he gives. President Wilson conceives this war as being fought 
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for a principle, and for nothing else, and is not likely to express 
sympathy for those who are capable/of “a great refusal” in the 
face of the most dastardly attempt upon the liberties of the world 
that has ever been made. Professor W. Alison Phillips points out 
in a letter to the Times of Tuesday that the message which the 
Lord Mayor has been charged to’convey is based on a misunder. 
standing. But possibly the misunderstanding is deliberate, The 
message begins with these words: “Taking our stand on Ireland's 
separate and distinct nationhood, and affirming the Principle of 
liberty that the Governments of nations derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” &c. These words are taken 
from the American Declaration of Independence. But the Vast 
majority of Americans have always regarded the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland as merely one of a demand for State rights. What 
the Irish Sinn Feiners, and the Nationalists who have allied them. 
selves with them, are now demanding is the recognition of a separate 
nationhood, a thing which neither Jefferson nor Lincoln ever recog. 
nized as existing in any of the States of America. 


Some of the leaders of the Roman Catholic clergy, at a preliminary 
meeting, pledged themselves to every opposition to Conscription 
that might be “ consistent with the law of God.” But the official 
manifesto of the Hierarchy pledges the Roman Catholic Chureh in 
Ireland to resist Conscription by “‘ the most effective means at our 
disposal.” The phraseology does not strike one as particularly 
brave in form, and it probably leaves the loophole, which the 
Hierarchy always reserves to itself, of escape at the last moment, 
As we have often remarked, the Hierarchy leads the popular move. 
ment for Home Rule and all anti-British movements until they look 
dangerously like succeeding, but in the end it mistrusts the estab 
lishment in Ireland of a rival power to itself, which a limited 
Dublin Parliament. undoubtedly would be. The only sort of 
Parliament the Hierarchy would really like would be one quite 
free of British control, and therefore quite subservient to Roman 
Catholic control. In all this there is a good deal of encourage. 
ment for those who believe that the expression of a real 
will to govern in Ireland would always succeed. At all events, 
such a will has always succeeded in the past in accordance 
with the degree in which it has been exercised. The modification 
after reflection of the terms in which the Hierarchy expresses itself 
reminds one of the auctioneer’s announcement: “ The sale will be 
held on Tuesday (D.V.), and on Wednesday whether or no.” 


The withdrawal of the Nationalist Members of Parliament from 
Westminster is characteristically clever. No doubt they think 
that since they repudiate all responsibility for what happens at 
Westminster, nobody will be able to say afterwards that they have 
refused Home Rule. At the same time, nobody will be able to say 
that they must work a scheme of Home Rule for which they have 
never accepted responsibility. What will the result be? Surely 
it will bethat, having got a Parliament of some sort—if they do get it— 
the Irish Executive will immediately declare that no man can set 
bounds to a National Parliament, that all the safeguards invented 
by the British Government amount to nothing, and that for thei 
part they are going ahead as they think fit and as far as they dare. 
In such a course they would certainly have an historic precedent. 
They would be doing exactly what Grattan’s Parliament did 
Grattan’s Parliament announced that it was a National Parliament, 
co-equal in power with the Parliament in Westminster, and that 
English decisions were quite powerless to affect it. 


On Tuesday by far the greater part of Ireland was given over 
to a public holiday as a protest against Conscription. On that same 
day the Six-County area of Ulster, in which is a virtually homo- 
geneous Unionist and Protestant population, carried on its ordinary 
work—and above all its war work in the factories and shipyards— 
with as much pertinacity as on any other day of the year. Could 
there conceivably be a better illustration of the existence of two 
Irelands ? We are told that there is really only one Ireland which 
is indivisible. But if any stranger who knew nothing whatever of 
Irish disputes had visited Ireland on Tuesday he would surely have 
told himself that the whole range of imagination could not supply # 
more striking proof that there were fundamental differences between 
the Twenty-six-County area and the Six-County area than the 
manner in which Tuesday was spent. 


We implore the Government, before they proceed in their poliey 
of combining Home Rule with Conscription to a point at which 
retreat will become impossible, to consider most anxiously the 
meaning of the grave fact that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy has 
placed itself at the head of the anti-Conscription movement. 
This is by far the most serious fact in the whole situation. It 
means that religious animosity, which for ages has jain et the root 
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stall Irish troubles, will be acutely, and perhaps fatally, accentu- 
sted. We have always been most careful to distinguish between 
the splendid record of patriotic Roman Catholics in the British 
Empire and the political manipulations of the Vatican. That 
there should always be this painful distinction or discrepancy is 
jnevitable, so long as the Vatican clings to temporal power, which 
postulates political interference at many points. If ‘ Protestant- 
ism ” is set against Roman Catholicism, it is impossible to see what 
the end may be. Even if it be true that Vaticanism—to use this 
term as expressing the political as distinct from the spiritual energies 
of the Papacy—is wholly innocent of any prejudices against the 
Entente Alliance, it is nevertheless a fact that deep suspicion of 
Vaticanism exists. That suspicion is bound to animate Protestant- 
im, as it has always done in the past, only more so. The Govern- 
ment alone have it in their power to stop this. 


Mr. Bonar Law introduced the Budget on Monday, dealing easily 
with the colossal figures to which all of us are now accustomed, 
though few can realize their meaning. The actual expenditure for 
1917-18 was £2,696,221,000 ; the actual revenue was £707,235,000. 
The expenditure exceeded the estimate by £406,000,000, half of 
which ought to be recoverable from the sale of commodities and from 
the repayment of loans. We had lent the Allies last year 
£505,000,000, while America lent us £500,000,000 and also lent the 
Allies £450,000,000. The Allies thus received £955,000,000 in loans 
lest year, whereas in 1916-17 they received £540,000,000—a 
striking illustration of the increasing cost of the war. However, we 
borrowed rather less from America than we lent to the Allies, and 
were thus self-supporting. Mr. Bonar Law hinted that America 
might arrange to increase her direct loans to the Allies. 


The revenue for the past year, Mr. Bonar Law said, had exceeded 
the estimates in every branch. He expected £638,600,000; he 
received £707,235,000. The Income Tax and Super Tax yielded 
£239,500,000—£15.500,000 above the estimate—and the Excess 
Profits Duty yielded £220,000,000, or £20,000,000 more than was 
anticipated. The Entertainments Tax, though delayed for a quarter 
ard somewhat reduced, brought in £5,000,000, or £500,000 more 
than the estimate. The excess of revenue from tobacco was 
£1,700,000, showing that the smoker paid the higher duty rather 
than give up his habit. Mr. Bonar Law warned the House not to 
attach undue importance to the prosperity reflected in the Revenue 
Returns. The test would come when we ceased to live on loans. 
But our permanent revenue showed an excess of £20,500,000 over 
the estimate, whereas our Debt charge had not exceeded the 
estimate by more than £13, 500,000, so that if the war had ended we 
thould have been able to pay our way. 


The total expenditure for the current year, Mr. Bonar Law 
said, was estimated at £2,972,197,000. The Votes of Credit, 
covering the expenses of the war, were estimated at £2,550,000,000, 
as compared with the £2,403,000,000 actually spent in 1917-18. 
The daily expenditure would be £6,986,000; last year it was 
£6,583,000. As we had nearly reached the possible limits of supply 
in this country, the estimates would not be greatly exceeded. 
The fighting Services would require £1,861,000,000—or £301,000,000 
more than Jast year; the Allies would need loans of £300,000,000, 
ard the Deminions £50,000,000; the Debt charge, including 
loans yet to be raised, would be £315,000,000. 


Mr. Bonar Law went on to say that the revenue for 1918-19, 
en the existing basis of taxation, would yield £774,250,000, of 
which £200,000,000 would come from Excess Profits Duty. He 
Froposed to raise £67,800,000 by new taxation, leaving a balance 
ef £2,150,147,000 to be covered by loans. His new taxes would 
Yield in a full year £114,000,000. This would make up the difference 
between the permanent revenue on the present basis and the 
normal expenditure, as swollen by a Pension charge of £50,000,000, 
and by a Debt charge which would be £380,000,000 if the war 
teased before March 3lst, 1919. Mr. Bonar Law declined to 
regard our advances to Russia as a bad debt. But, assuming 
that we recovered only half of our loans of £1,632,000,000 to the 
Allies, besides our loans of £244,000,000 to the Dominions and 
of £64,000,000 to India, he estimated that our net National Debt 
in March next would be £6,856,000,000. He calculated the annual 
tharge at a rate of 54 per cent. for interest and sinking fund, 


The nation’s realizable assets to be set against the mountain of 
Debt, Mr. Bonar Law estimated, might be valued at £1,172,000,000. 
This sum included £375,000,000 for commodities to be resold ; 
£)7,000,000 for land, buildings, and ships; £100,000,000 for stores 
that have cost thrice as much; an equal sum for surplus assets to 
ke acquired this year; and £500,000,000 for Excess Profits Duty 
to be collected in the years following the declaration of peace. The 
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new taxes would increase the proportion of our total expenditure 
borne out of revenue from 26°3 per cent. to 28°3 per cent.; thepro- 
portion of our war expenditure borne out of revenue would rise from 
25°3 per cent. in the year now ended to 26°5 per cent. in the current 
year, Our financial strength was far greater than any one could 
have supposed. As for Germany, who was spending as much as we 
were, the new taxation levied during the war had yielded only 
£365,000,000, or barely a third as much as our war taxes. By next 
year the German Debt would amount to £8,000,000,000. The 
German Government had increased their permanent revenue of 
£150,000,000 to £215,CC0,000, and announced new taxes to bring 
up the total to £335,000,000. But this would not go far to meet a 
permanent expenditure, for Debt, pensions, and the normal services, 
which Mr. Bonar Law estimated at £720,000,000. 





In disclosing his new taxes, Mr. Bonar Law urged that taxation 
must not cripple industry and stop the flow of money into the War 
Loan, and that taxation must be just and fair. He would not 
increase the Excess Profits Duty because it might yield less if a 
higher rate were fixed. He proposed, first, an increase in the postal 
rates. The letter would be three-halfpence instead of a penny, for 
the first time since Sir Rowland Hill’s day; the postcard would 
cost a penny; and the parcel under three pounds would cost 
sixpence. The new rates would yield an increase of £3,400,000 this 
year, and £4,000,000 for a full year. His second proposal was to 
double the cheque stamp, making it twopence, as Lord St. Aldwyn 
tried to do during the Boer War, and thus raising £750,000 this year, 
or a million in a full year. 


Mr. Bonar Law announced that the normal rate of Income 
Tax would be raised from five to six shillings in the pound on 
incomes of more than £500. The married taxpayer with an income 
not exceeding £800 would be allowed an abatement of the tax 
on £25 not only for each of his children under sixteen, but also 
for his wife and for any aged and infirm person dependent upon 
him. The higher tax would yield £11,260,000 more this year, 
and in a full year £41,400,000. If the double Income Tax within 
the Empire amounted to six shillings in the pound on an income, 
the extra shilling would not be charged. The Super Tax would 
be increased to 4s. 6d. in the pound, and would begin at incomes 
of £2,500. The combined tax, for example, on an income of £20,000 
would be 9s. 5d. in the pound. The new Super Tax would yield 
£9,250,000 more this year, and £14,150,000 in a full year. The 
farmer, who did not keep accounts, would be assessed not, as 
now, on his rent, but on twice that amount; he might, as an 
alternative, keep accounts and be assessed under Schedule D. 
The higher tax on the farmers would bring in £2,500,000 this year, 
and £5,300,000 in a full year. 


The Spirit Duty, Mr. Bonar Law went on to say, would be raised 
from 14s. 9d. to 30s. a gallon, increasing the revenue this year 
by £10,500,000, and £11,150,000 in a full year. The Beer Duty 
would be doubled, making it 50s. a barrel, so as to yield £9,700,000 
this year, and £15,700,000 in a full year. The Tobacco Duty 
would be increased from 6s. 5d. to 8s. 2d. a pound, and the price 
would be raised by twopence an-ounce; the duty would yield 
£7,500,000 more this year, and £8,000,000 in a full year. The 
Match Tax would be raised slightly so that the ordinary box of 
matches would cost a penny, instead of three-farthings, thus adding 
£600,000 to the revenue. The Sugar Tax would be raised by 
lls. 8d. a hundredweight, and the price would be 7d., instead 
of 5jd., a pound, thus benefiting the State to the ameunt of 
£12,400,000 this year. Finally, Mr. Bonar Law proposed a tax 
on luxuries on the French model, of twopence in the shilling, to 
be collected by a Stamp Duty. A Select Committee would prepare 
the schedules of luxuries. France hoped to raise £24,000,000 
by a tax of this kind. Mr. Bonar Law would only say that he 
looked for ‘‘a very considerable addition” to the revenue. 


The Report of the Conference on Second Chamber Reform was 
published in Thursday’s papers, in the form of a letter from the 
Chairman, Lord Bryce, to the Prime Minister. Writing on Thursday, 
we have no time to form an opinion of the elaborate scheme recom- 
mended by the majority, and must defer our comment till next 
week. The Conference proposed that the Second Chamber should 
consist of two sections. Two hundred and forty-six persons should 
be elected for Great Britain, and twenty-seven for Ireland, by 
panels of members of the House of Commons arranged in geo- 


| graphical groups. Other persons, equal in number to one-fourth 


of the whole Second Chamber, apart from ex-officio members, 
should be nominated by a Joint Committee of both Houses, and 
should be chosen at first from among the Peers and Bishops, 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRUE NAVAL SPIRIT. 


pte - naval enterprises at Zeebrugge and Ostend were 

glorious in spirit and action, and the influences they 
spread are bound to be far-reaching and great, whatever the 
material results of the action may prove to be. The accounts 
of those enterprises have been aa with a kindling of all the 
senses, and not with least emotion by those who understood 
as they read that the daring action organized by Vice-Admiral 
Keyes meant the turning of an important page in recent 
naval history. The policy of an offensive pushed along 
very daring and hazardous lines has been justified. Many 
effects will flow from this most gratifying fact. 

On October 14th, 1916, we published an article in which we 
drew attention to a school of thought that was being gradually 
if silently cultivated in the Navy. About a dozen years ago 
the theory began to become fashionable that major naval 
operations must always have for their object “ passage and 
communication.” That is to say, the Fleet must be occupied 
mainly in guarding our communications and seizing those of 
the enemy. The “command of the sea,” according to this 
theory, meant control of communications. But the synonym 
was quite unreal, for it is possible to control communications, 
as we do now, without having the command of the sea in the 
sense that we have destroyed the enemy’s Fleet. The theory 
is in fact morally enervating. In accordance with it, the 
duties of the Navy were defined as being “ the furtherance or 
hindrance of operations on land, the protection or destruction 
of commerce, and the prevention or securing of alliances, which 
functions may be discharged by direct territorial attacks or 
by getting command of the sea—t.e., establishing ourselves in 
such a position that we can control the maritime communica- 
tions of all parties concerned, so that we can operate by sea 
against the enemy’s territory, commerce, and allies, and they 
cannot operate against ours.” We ventured to say that this 
theory was inadequate, and we predicted that if the old spirit 
dominated the Navy, as we well knew that it did, however 
much obscured temporarily, the brilliant officers at the head 
of the Fleet would not be content until they had snatched 
more opportunities. Of course, the enterprises at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend were not major naval operations, though they were 
considerable operations. We are writing here not of naval 
operations in themselves, but of the spirit which animates them 
all, both great and small. If the true Nelsonian spirit of the 
universal offensive—the policy of continually worrying the 
enemy, of never leaving him alone, of never allowing him to 
= a single day or night without feeling that a new blow may 
all upon him—is to continue, it will not exist side by side with 
such a theory of naval policy as we have described. It is 
because the wonderful performance of the Navy at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend strikes at the heart of that theory that we attach 
far more importance to it than would be justified by its merely 
demonstrable results. If a young naval officer were brought 
up in the creed that everything could be achieved by merely 
containing the enemy, instead of by going out to seek him and 
destroy him, it would be no blame to him if thoughts of battle 
with the enemy seldom figured in his mind. He would not 
really grow up to believe that the spirit of attack was every- 
thing. Although he might have learned as a boxer that the 
man who fights defensively is nearly always beaten, and 
although he might have read in history that the cavalry which 
charges nearly always routs the cavalry which receives the 
charge, he would nevertheless be forced to believe that those 
lessons did not apply to naval warfare. He would in effect be 
told to study “ naval poker” instead of the Nelson touch. 

The scheme planned by Admiral Keyes had all the elements 
of imagination, careful preparation, extreme audacity, and 
surprise which constitute the most memorable sorts of naval 
action. If the plan had been laid before one of the “ naval 
poker ” school of thinkers, he would no doubt have repeated 
the well-worn axiom that ships of war cannot stand up against 
shore batteries; he would have argued that it would be a 
futile sacrifice to throw ships and men as fodder for the bristling 
ranks of German shore guns—not to mention the unknown 
German minefields. But Admiral Keyes and the gallant 
volunteers who worked with him did not happen to belong to 
that school, and they knew that when a surprise is complete 
a certain number of conditions can always be relied upon to 
serve the cause of the attacker, even in an apparently forlorn 
hope. There are always, for instance, the confusion of the 
enemy, and the fact that even the redoubtable shore batteries 
cannot in all cases be successfully laid on their target when 








the attackers have come right up under the protecti 
works. Words fail one i enough iimitetieg iene 
combination of precision and courage required in such und : 
takings as Admiral Keyes carried out. Weeks, if not months, 
must have been spent in the elaboration of the details, and 
when the moment arrived the complicated programme of 
synchronization would have been of no value whatever jf th» 
pluck of our seamen had not been equal to putting a hoes 
into the body of the scheme. During the long preparatio, 
; : \ 
there was plenty of time for men’s blood to freeze. It ig easy 
enough to fight as a rat fights when it is suddenly attacked and 
sees no means of escape, but the sort of cold-blooded afiaiy 
which has just been carried out with a notable degree of success 
is another matter altogether. It required what the Duke of 
Wellington used to call “ four-o’clock-in-the-morning courage,” 
The affair had a strong resemblance to that kind of nayal 
action which our ancestors used to call a “ cutting-oyt” 
expedition. The object earlier used to be to surprise the 
enemy in his harbours, to cut the cables of the vessels lying 
at anchor, and to take as many of them as possible out to 
sea. Readers of history will call to mind easily enough 
the instances of Blake’s attack on Santa Cruz in 1657 (which 
Clarendon called ‘“incredible”’), of Vernon’s dash into the 
harbour of Porto Bello, and the unsuccessful action of 
Nelson at Santa Cruz, when he tried, among other 
things, to bring off a richly laden ship which had 
recently arrived from Manila. Although Admiral Keyes’s 
expedition resembled these closely in being a dash into 
hostile harbours, its principal object was, of course, 
not to cut out ships, but to block the channels by which 
the German submarines and destroyers have been accustomed 
to come out to sea. Of the two bases involved, Zeebrugge 
has been considerably the more important. Whenever our 
Monitors have shelled the entrance to the Zeebrugge Canal, 
the destroyers and submarines have been withdrawn up 
the canal which runs to the docks at Bruges. The only 
way in which Zeebrugge could be made useless to the enemy 
was by blocking up the exit, so that, at all events till the 
obstacles had been removed, the German submarines and 
destroyers could not come out. Quite recent history provides 
several instances of such blocking action. In the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, for example, Lieutenant Hobson 
sank a merchant vessel, the ‘ Merrimac,’ in the channel 
leading out from the harbour of Santiago de Cuba. The 
‘Merrimac’ did not completely block the channel, but it 
was nevertheless of some use to the Americans, as when 
Admiral Cervera’s Fleet came out of the harbour in July, 
1898, it did so in “single line ahead,” and the American 
ships, waiting outside, were able to destroy the Spanish 
ships one by one as if they were rabbits bolting from a hole. 
More remarkable examples were provided by the Russo- 
Japanese War. Three different attempts were made by 
the Japanese to block the exit from Port Arthur. All three 
were more or less failures. The second attempt came nearest 
to success, as the merchant vessels sunk were actually in 
the channel, though the Russians were able later to remove 
the obstruction. All these examples prove how very difficult 
it is successfully to block a channel. If it be true that the 
two obsolete cruisers filled with cement which were sunk 
at Zeebrugge are right across the, mouth of the channel, we 
may consider that Admiral Keyes’s undertaking has been 
more successful than any other of its kind. 
The Mole at Zeebrugge has a curving arm nearly a mile 
and a half long. The shore end of this structure is made 
of wooden piles, and further out to sea the Mole is a heavy 
structure of masonry. For the plan of attack to be successful 
it was necessary for our block-ships to pass inside the Mole. A 
perfect network of diversions had been contrived in order to 
give the main part of the plan every chance of success. First 
of all, there was a Senet sate of the coast by our Monitors. 
Bombardments by our Monitors have so often occurred before 
that the Germans no doubt supposed that nothing was te 
follow. But there was much to follow. The sinking of the 
two cement-laden block-ships at Ostend was an independent 
operation. The attention of the German garrison on the 
ole at Zeebrugge was engaged by a landing party while the 
block-ships deliberately steamed inside the harbour to their 
positions. An essential part of the plan was that two sub- 


-marines loaded with explosives were to be driven against the 


wooden part of the Mole near the shore in order to cut off the 
garrison further out to sea. The story how the old cruiser 
* Vindictive,’ with its “‘ brows,” or gangways, for the landing 
sarties of bluejackets and Marines, was laid alongside the 
Mole will always adorn a noble page of naval history. The 
losses among our men, we are told, were extremely heavy, 
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and the wonder is that any of them returned. It seems 
that the masonry of the Mole, when once the ‘ Vindictive ’ 
had been laid alongside, protected the more vital parts of 
the ship. The same circumstance perhaps saved the large 
ferry-beats, which used to be well known in the Mersey, and 
which were used on this occasion for the landing parties. 
It will be very interesting to find out, as our Navy and 
gerial observers will of course try to do, exactly how much 
German naval traffic is impeded at Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
and how long the obstacles will remain there. Of course the 
fermans will try to blow up the sunk block-ships, but if, 
as we believe, a great deal of sand is continually being 
moved aboat by the tides in the mouth of the Zeebrugge 
(anal, the obstructions will soon become embedded in 
sand, just as sand is heaped up against groynes on the 
beaches of our seaside resorts. Moreover, when obstruc- 
tions are blown up in harbours and the neighbourhood 
of docks, great precautions have to be taken lest damage 
be done by violent shocks—yet nothing short of a violent 
shock would quickly remove cement well embedded in 
sand. We may prove to be hoping for too much ; but if we 
are not, we may see during the next few weeks an appreciable 
effect upon the figures of our merchant losses at sea. But 
when all has been said, we attribute even more importance 
to the moral effects of Admiral Keyes’s great success than to 
the blocking of the Zeebrugge Canal. Those who direct our 
naval policy will be definitely encouraged to continue along 
their present courses. Last August Lord Jellicoe, speaking 
of the Belgian coast, said that “the Germans have applied 
to this length of sand-fringed coast the same principle of 
intensive fortification adopted higher up on the North Sea 
and the Island of Heligoland. The coastline is studded with 
heavy guns, which in themselves constitute infinitesimal 
targets at a range of more than twenty thousand yards on 
‘which any bombardment could be carried out.” That per- 
feetly tre statement might have seemed to all who remember 
that the British Navy is the shield of the whole Entente 
Alliance—without which shield the Alliance would certainly 
crumble away—to forbid every kind of naval action that 
eeuld be called hazardous. After reading the details of 
Admiral Keyes’s enterprise, however, we can read the words 
of Lord Jellicoe with much less foreboding. Surely every one 
must feel that, and it means a great deal. When malignant 
tighteenth-century pamphleteers used to pretend that Howe 
spent his time in running in and out of Torbay, they travestied, 
because they misunderstood, the acts of a brave man. But 
behind all the malignity was the sense—a perfeetly just sense— 
which our eighteenth-century seamen had caused to grow 
up in the nation, that the only true naval spirit was to search 
out the enemy and destroy him. The affair at Zeebrugge has 
not stood alone among the daringly conceived actions of the 
past three weeks. We have read of the audacious and wholly 
successful sweeping movements in the Kattegat and the Heligo- 
land Bight. Itis certain now that we shall hear of more still. 





NEO-FEDERALISM AND THE IRISH IMBROGLIO.— 
QUESTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 
Sit not a fact that the Sinn Feiners controlled the majority 
of Irish constituencies, even before their absorption 
_ of the Nationalists owing to Conscription ¢ 
Is it not therefore absurd to try to make Parliamentary and 
other deals with the Nationalists, who cannot deliver the 
goods ? 
Do net the Sinn Feiners demand complete National Inde- 
pendence ? 
Ifaman demands a hatchet from you with threats, should you 
be surprised that he is not pleased and satisfied with the 
__ “tender ” of a cigarette ? 
Did not Federalism use to mean an agreement for communities 
to draw closer together—i.e., the marriage of States ? 


How has it come to mean splitting asunder—i.e., divorce or 


judicial separation ? 


Is not the change due to the fact that the politician finds 


“ Federalism ” 
its meaning ? 


a soothing-syrup word quite apart from 


If Federalism is so sound a political device, why is it not as 


applicable to North-East Ulster as to all Ireland @ 

[It cannot be said to be applicable only to Islands, and 
not to parts of them, because its first home was in an 
inland country, Switzerland, and its greatest habitat is 
the United States of America, where the only Island 
State is not an Island. Besides, the immediate intention 
of all Federalists is to apply it to Scotland and Wales, 
which are parts of an Island.} 





Is not the majority in North-East Ulster ethnologically as 
different from that of the rest of Ireland, as the majority 
in all Ireland is ethnologically different from that of 
the United Kingdom ? j 

Does not North-East Ulster differ in the same proportion in 
religion, in political and social ideals, and in commercial 
aspirations, from the rest of Ireland, as the All-Ireland 

_ Majority does from that of Great Britain ? 

If it was right and just to allow a Poll of the People of Natal 
as to whether they should come in or keep out of the 
South African Union, why is it not allowable to ask for 
such a privilege for North-East Ulster ? 

Why not give North-East Ulster the one safeguard she believes 
in—1.e., Exclusion—instead of half-a-dozen safeguards 
which she does not believe in, and nobody else has any 
use for ? ; 

Why, if Federalism is to be applied to the United Kingdom, 
should the powers granted to Ireland be greater than 
those given to the States of the United States, to the 
Provimtes of the Canadian Dominion, and to the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth ? 

Is fiscal autonomy to be one of the principles on which the 
new Federalism is to be based ? 

Are subsidies from the Federal Government to be given to all 
the Federal Nations, or only to some of them ? 

Are the existing financial burdens of the United Kingdom— 
1.e., Debt, cost of Naval and Military Defences, and other 
Imperial charges—to be distributed in just proportion 
among the sundered parts of the “ Disunited Kingdom,” 
or are some to be more favoured than others in the 
division of the burdens ? 

Are Scotland and Wales to bear part of Ireland’s burden as 
well as their own ? and if so, why ? 

Is Engiand, as one of the Disunited Kingdoms, to receive 
strict financial justice in the apportionment of burdens ! 
and if not, why not ? 


The Irish Roman Catholic Bishops ordered prayers to avert 
“the scourge of Conscription”; but can Conscription 
be a scourge per se ? 

Does rot whether it is a scourge or not depend upon the use 
to which it is put ? 

Is it not because the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops and 
people do not want to see German militarism destroyed, 
Austria beaten, and the anti-Papal States of France and 
Italy made secure, that they call Conscription a scourge ! 





Does not all human experience show that you cannot con- 
ciliate a person by half-measures ? 
[In order to conciliate the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
we have withdrawn the obligation of military service 
from the clergy—an obligation which the English and 
Scots Churches of all denominations wished to undertake. 
The effect of this concession has been less than that of 
offering a raspberry-drop to a rhinoceros. The Roman 
Church swallowed the concession “ without thanks,” 
and immediately proceeded to organize the bitterest 
opposition to Conscription. ] 


If there were no Sinn Feiners, no Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
no sworn friends of Germany and no sworn enemies of 
England in Ireland, no Protestant Saxon majority in 
North-East Ulster, Home Rule and any form of Feder- 
alism would be the easiest thing in the world; but who 
will dare to say that this description gives a true picture 
of Ireland ? 

Does not the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland declare that 
she will regulate her opposition to Conscription by the 
laws of God ¢ 

But are not the people pledged to resist “ by all the effective 
means” in their power ! ‘ 

Is not this another example of “ The auction will take place 
on Monday (D.V.), but on Tuesday whether or no” ! 

If Federalism is to be applied, two things must be considered : 
(1) To what localities is it to be applied—i.e., to Islands, 
or Kingdoms, or Nationalities, or areas reasonably homo- 
geneous in the matter of religious beliefs, political ideals, 
and industrial configuration! and (2) what type of 
Federalism is it to be—i.e., the type in vogue in the 
United States, or that enacted by the British North 
America Act establishing the Dominion, or the kind 
applied to Australia / 

Who is to judge when it is alleged that the Federal 
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pact has been broken either at the top or the 
bottom ¢ 


If Sinn Fein Ireland won’t consent to the only just Federal 
plan devisable—t.e., Home Rule for those parts that want 
it, and no Home Rule for those parts of Ireland that 
loathe it—and if Independence means the right of the 
Twenty-six Counties to bully the Six Counties as much 
as they like, and to lay a political minefield along our 
coast, is not an incorporating Union a better alter- 
native ? 


Is it not foolish and illogical to say that because some people 
commonly called “ We” by blundering or ill-intent did 
harm to Ireland in the past, therefore the existing and 
innocent people of Great Britain—necessarily a perfectly 
different “‘ We "—should be forced to make reparation 
for offences they never committed ? 

Does not Shakespeare point out that “Crimes like lands, 
are not inherited ” ? . 

But assuming crimes are inherited, why not beneficent acts 
also ? 

Why are not the benefits that we have conferred during the 
last fifty years on the South and West of Ireland in 
Purchase schemes and Development schemes to count ? 


Ask any American or Canadian or Australian: (1) If he would 
allow any State or Province under his Government to 
have greater independence of the Central Government 
than it now has. (2) If he would allow any State to 
leave the Union because it wanted to do so. (3) If he 
would allow any State of the Union to have special control 
of its own Customs and its own Post Office, or give it a 
greater share of representation in the Federal Parliament 
than its population allowed it. 

Is it not a condition of Federalism that the majority of the 
people in each State should want Federalism at once and 
aspire to closer union in the future ? 

Can Federalism be a success when any of the units don’t want 
to play the game ? 


Did not Grattan’s Parliament, as soon as it got the power, 
declare itself a sovereign Parliament with inherent rights 
which could not be bound or derogated from by any 
action of the Imperial Parliament ? 

Why should not an Irish Parliament do the same in regard to 
the so-called safeguards imposed upon it in respect of 
Ulster and the interests of the Empire ? 

If it makes this claim to be a co-ordinate not a subordinate 
Parliament, how are we going to meet the claim ? 





The Spectator believes in and supports Federalism for the 
Empire because we wish to draw the States that compose the 
Empire closer together. We do not believe in Federalism for 
the United Kingdom because we think that the Central State 
of the Empire must be strong, secure, and homogeneous, and 
that this condition cannot be obtained by a fissiparous political 
policy or by a return to the Heptarchy. If we establish 
domestic Federalism in the now United Kingdom, the Federal 
system will be spoiled because one of the component States 
will constitute far too large a proportion of the whole. If 
we split up England into Wessex, East Anglia, Mercia, and 
Northumbria, we shall violate what from time immemorial 
has been one of the greatest of our political assets—the 
solidarity of England. 

Still, if the fascination of the word is so great, and if a 
majority of our politicians, led by the great Spellbinder, are 
determined to try the new patent medicine, at any rate let 
us be cautious in its application. We suggest that those who, 
like ourselves, dread Federalism where it means not uniting 
but rending asunder, but who of course must loyally bow to 
the will of the majority when that will is properly expressed, 
should, prior to the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, 
obtain the assent of Parliament to certain general clear 
propositions laid down in the form of Resolutions. They 
might well be as follows :— 


(1) That the areas chosen for the erection of State Legis- 
latures and Executives shall be areas in which the follow- 
ing characteristics prevail for the majority of the 
population: (a) Homogeneity in regard to Religion. 
(b) Homogeneity in regard to Racial Origin. (c) Homo- 
geneity in regard to Social and Political Ideals. 
(d) Homogeneity in regard to Commercial and Industrial 
Configuration, 





(2) That any system of Federalism applied ¢ i 
of the United Kingdom must, as regards Fine pt 
Legislative, Executive, and Administrative powers ry 
exactly applicable to every other portion of the intended 
Federation, as in the cases of the United States the Swi 
Confederation, and our Dominion Federations, <3 

(3) That the Federal Constitution before its final adoptj 
be submitted for endorsement or rejection to a Poll a the 
Whole People of the United Kingdom. ‘ 


Surely Parliament cannot dissent from propositions 
perfectly sound and reasonable. If our Neo-Federalists Bs 
willing to adopt such Resolutions, we can assure them that 
their path towards establishing the Federal system will be 
greatly facilitated. For ourselves, for example, though we 
should have many doubts and hesitations, we should not 
think it right to oppose a scheme in which the will of the 
majority was so carefully protected. Here, as in all cases 
which do not involve slavery, or some unbearable tyranny 
or moral turpitude, we consider that it is the absolute and 
essential duty of the good citizen to bow loyally to the will of 
the majority, and to be content with his remedy—i.e,, the 
right to convert his fellows if he can. What we will not boy 
to is the strangling of the nation at the will of a minority, and 
especially of a minority which is hostile to the body politic 
as a whole, and does not desire its welfare, but actively desires 
its destruction. , 





THE BUDGET. 


E have so frequently criticized the inadequacy of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s first Budget that we welcome with the 
more enthusiasm his second effort. Apart from certain details 
to which reference will presently be made, it is a well-balanced 
and at the same time a courageous Budget. Having these 
merits, it has been well received, even by the people who are 
most severely affected by it. That is a point which Finance 
Ministers too often forget. They are all so nervously afraid 
of offending this or that particular interest that they fail to 
do the right thing. As a result they receive no credit from 
that large section of the community which wants to see the 
right thing done, and consequently the purely selfish interests 
are left to clamour unchecked. Few things in our recent 
financial history are more significant than the way in which 
several of the large shopkeepers have intimated their approval 
of the Luxury Tax. They would never have done this if 
they had not been convinced by the other features of the 
Budget that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was really doing 
his best in the national interest, and was not framing his 
scheme of taxation purely from the point of view of the timid 
politician. One of the great unsolved mysteries of the politi- 
cian’s psychology is that he never seems to understand the 
psychology of the crowd. What the crowd admires is courage. 
Danton taught the lesson a hundred years ago: “ II faut 
de l’audace, encore de l’audace, toujours de |'audace.” 
Now and again some statesman arises, like M. Clemenceau 
to-day, who understands this eternal law, but the rank-and- 
file of politicians never seem able to free themselves from the 
delusion that popular favour can be won by cowardice. 
Mr. Bonar Law has behaved quite otherwise. The simple 
problem which he had to solve was how to get more 
revenue, for on all sides it was and is agreed that more 
revenue is imperative. Nobody of course imagines that 
we could possibly raise by means of taxation the whole 
of the revenue required to finance the war; but in spite of 
the arguments that Mr. Bonar Law himself used—arguments 
which are backed, if they were not suggested, by the Govern- 
ment Press—most people are convinced that the proportion 
of the cost of the war hitherto raised by means of taxation has 
been inadequate. Higher taxation not only means less Debt, 
but it also means less inflation of the currency, less artificial 
addition to prices, and less final cost to the nation. Even 
now the taxes proposed are not, in our judgment, sufficient, 
though they go a long way in the right direction. What is 
even more satisfactory is that the new scheme of taxation 
is placed upon sound economic lines. Very wisely, Mr. Bonar 
Law has resisted the Bolshevist demand for an increase im 
the Excess Profits Duty. All the available evidence showa 
that this duty, which Mr. McKenna left at 60 per cent. and 
which Mr. Bonar Law raised last year to 80 per cent., 8 
already too high. It encourages waste and discourages enter- 
prise. At the same time, the revenue from the duty is almost 
entirely provided out of the needlessly high prices which 
the Munitions Department pays for the commodities it buys. 
The tax, in fact, is largely eyewash, and to raise it, as the 
Socialists demand, to 100 per cent. would do grave economuc 
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injury to the country without the slightest benefit to the 
revenue. 

Mr. Bonar Law has equally resisted the temptation to play 
to the gallery in the matter of the Income Tax and the Super 
Tax. He has raised both these taxes to a moderate extent, 
but he has quite rightly argued that the additions made must 
be accompanied by corresponding additions to indirect taxa- 
tion, so that the cost of the war may be shared by the whole 
nation instead of falling upon the relatively small class of 
Income Tax payers. He has also very rightly refused to raise 
the limit of exemption for Income Tax, in spite of the cynical 
demand for this concession put forward by some Labour 
leaders. Our only regret is that he has not facilitated 
the collection of Income Tax from wage-earners by 
making a general provision for employers to collect the tax 
from their workpeople. The indirect taxes which he has 
imposed fully justify the criticisms directed by ourselves and 
others against the economic measures taken by successive 
Governments since the war began. It has constantly been 
argued in our columns that as soon as the necessity for limiting 
consumption became apparent, heavy and constantly growing 
taxation should have been imposed upon expenditure, so that 
the consumer would either be forced by higher prices to limit 
his consumption, or would alternatively be compelled to make 
a contribution to public revenues. Instead of following this 


expedient, the value of which has been proved by the ex- | 


perience of generations, successive Governments, in the hope of 
winning popularity, adopted new schemes for limiting prices 
and limiting consumption by authority, with the result in 
many cases of endowing particular trades with extravagant 
profits. This is specially true of the beer and spirit trades, 
which have been making huge profits because the policy of 
liquor control was not accompanied by the increased taxation 
of the liquor allowed to be sold. At last this necessary step is 
to be taken, and the duties on beer and spirits are both to be 
roughly doubled. 

Another fully justifiable indirect tax is the increased tax on 
sugar. With regard to this, it is somewhat pitiful to see that 
Radical speakers in the House of Commons are still unable to 
shake off old prejudices, and talk as if the increased taxation 
of sugar were an unpardonable crime. As a matter of fact, the 
charge on each individual is a quite insignificant burden, 
while the revenue accruing to the State is a very appreciable 
sum. Similar considerations apply to the increased taxation 
on tobacco and matches. Tobacco, in spite of the enormous 
rate of taxation to which it is subject, still remains a cheap 
luxury. The tax on matches only works out at sixpence a 
thousand, which would be regarded as no burden at all if people 
were reasonably careful in the use of matches. 

It is a pity that Mr. Bonar Law did not have similar courage 
in dealing with postage rates. He has indeed tardily consented 
to raise the postage of the one-ounce letter from a penny to 
three-halfpence, but simultaneously he proposes to reduce the 
present scale of postage on two-ounce and four-ounce letters 
from twopence and twopencc-halfpenny respectively down to 
three-halfpence. Doubtless there will be a balance of revenue 
in his favour, but there was no necessity for the concession. 
Even more regrettable is his failure to increase the postage on 
halfpenny packets weighing less than one ounce. Everybody 
agrees that money is now worth only half what it was before 
the war; therefore on this ground alone the halfpenny postal 
packet ought to have been raised to a penny. More important 
still is the consideration that the existence of the halfpenny 
rate encourages the distribution of useless circulars. It also 
involves a considerable amount of inspection by the officials 
of the Post Office to prevent letters being sent in halfpenny 
envelopes. From the point of view of paper shortage, of 
administrative convenience, and of revenue, halfpenny postage 
ought to be swept away entirely. 

The most notable feature of the Budget, the feature which 
will probably make it historical, is the introduction of a 
new Luxury Tax. Congratulations are due to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the courage he has shown in adopting the 
principle of this tax, and fixing it at a reasonably high figure. 
The French tax, of which particulars were given in the last 
issue of the Spectator, is only 10 per cent. Mr. Bonar Law 
proposes twopence in the shilling, or 163 per cent. That will 
be a very convenient scale, and the rate is not excessive. With 
a good deal of shrewdness, he has left to a Committee 
of the House of Commons the duty of working out details of 
his tax. He has the precedent of the French Chamber to 
justify him in following this course, and the Committee will 
certainly have the support of the public in framing an adequate 
scheme. To limit the tax to extravagantly priced articles 
would be to destroy its value both as a revenue-producing 
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instrument and as a weapon for reducing popular expenditure. 
On the whole, the wisest plan would be to impose this ad 
valorem tax on all articles except the simpler forms of food. 

The only point in the Budget which has been at all generally 
criticized is the proposed increase in the stamp on cheques 
from a penny to twopence. The objection to this proposal is 
that it may lead to an increased use of Treasury notes, and 
thus tend to a further inflation of currency. Provided this 
danger can by any means be avoided, the tax in itself is 
unobjectionable, and is apparently not opposed by bankers. 

Taking the Budget as a whole, it marks a very great advance 
towards sound finance. The total contribution to the cost of 
the war out of revenue is still, in our judgment, insufficient, 
and there still remain many possibilities of increased revenue. 
These ought to be explored without delay, and we suggest that 
Mr. Bonar Law should extend the very ingenious device which 
he is proposing for the Luxury Tax, and appoint a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to advise him as te 
further possibilities of tax revenue. There is no necessity te 
wait until either another year or another six months has gone 
by. Annual Budgets are out of date. The business of tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to propose additional taxation 
wherever and whenever he sees an opportunity of obtaining 
additional revenue without injustice to individuals or un- 
| warrantable economic injury to the nation. 








THE ATTACKS ON MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


E are not sure that the attacks in the Press on Mr. 
| Austen Chamberlain have not been the worst in the 
Nonny series of attacks upon public men. We mean worst 
|in motive and in essence, though of course the inclusion 
or otherwise of Mr. Chamberlain in the Government does 
not raise issues of such vital moment as the questions whether 
Sir William Rebertson was to remain Chief of the Staff, 
whether Sir Douglas Haig was to remain Commander-in-Chiel, 
and whether Lord Jellicoe was to remain at the Admiralty. 
For this reason the attacks upon Mr. Chamberlain have not 
attracted a great deal of attention, and certainly have net 
won all the contempt they deserve. One despairs of finding 
fairness or honesty in a certain number of Government 
newspapers when one observes that the reasons for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation last July are so grossly distorted 
in order to try to bring discredit on him, 

The truth is that nothing did Mr. Chamberlain greater 
credit in his whole career than his decision to resign last 
July on a mere point of honour, and out of excessive con- 
sideration for his colleagues in the Government. He was 
involved only in the same degree as the other members of 
the Government in the condemnations of the Mesopotamian 
Commission. Nevertheless, he resigned for a reason which 
he very clearly expressed in the following words :— 

“It is not possible that I, who am named in the Report apart 
from my colleagues—with whom I acted in common, and whess 
responsibility is sole and undivided in other matters—where the 
Commission administers rebuke or censure, should continue as the 
head of that office in which my conduct has been censured while 
such conduct might at any moment be called in question by the 
judicial tribunal to which you are going to refer these matters.” 
It might have been expected that the attacks upon Mr. 
Chamberlain would be confined to the organs of Lord 
Northcliffe—from which, kowever, we ought to exclude the 
Times—but we are sorry to say that the Daily Chronicl- 
allowed itself to speak of Mr. Chamberlain as having resigned 
“under a cloud.” If there was any cloud, it was a cloud of 
honour, for our recent experiences of Government have taught 
us to regard the old-fashioned British scruples in the conduct 
of statesmen as beyond price, and as being above all valuable 
in times of war. The Times of Tuesday published a letter 
| from Lord George Hamilton, the Chairman of the Mesopotamian 
| Commission, who, in condemning the attacks, pointed out that 
| Mr. Chamberlain when he resigned had been only a few months 
in office, that he had not initiated the expedition, and that in 
sanctioning the advance he acted upon the advice of the 
military experts. Lord George Hamilton adds :— 

‘“* Mr. Chamberlain as a witness greatly impressed the Commission 
by his capacity, breadth of view, and fearless acceptance of responst- 
bility. Heleft the Commission room a bigger man than he entered, 
i I am glad to think that Mr. Chamberlain's ability, 


experience, and courage are to be utilised.” 


Lord George Hamilton goes to the heart of the matter when he 
says that Mr. Chamberlain merely acted on the advice of the 
military experts. How could he have done otherwise ? What 
would have been said of him if he actually had done otherwige ? 
How shall we imagine the vituperation which would have been 
poured upon him if the first advance upon Baghdad had been 
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cancelled, if it had then been suggested that a glorious gain to 
British arms had been stupidly forsworn, and if the Northcliffe 
Press had been able to point out that Mr. Chamberlain had 
disregarded military advice ? Of course words would not have 
been bad enough for the “ civilian ” who had “ interfered with 
the soldiers.” Any one who cares to read Mr. Chamberlain’s 
candid and honourable speech in the House of Commons on 
July 12th, 1917, will see that he not only asked for expert 
advice, but asked for it again and again. Nor was he really 
and ultimately the person responsible. As he said, 

“ The Secretary of State for India, whether the office was held 
by my predecessor or by myself, acted in relation to the campaign 
in Mesopotamia as the spokesman and mouthpiece of His Majesty's 
Government. His Majesty’s Government reserved to themselves 
the right to control the objects and limit the scope of the operations. 
But the India Office is not organized—no one ever pretended it 
was oO ized—to conduct military operations, and it never 
attempted to do so. Accordingly,the supreme control was exer- 
cised by the Secretary of State on behalf of and by direction of His 
Majesty's Government ; the management and the conductof the 
campaign and of the forces were entrusted to the Government and 
military authorities in India.” 

As to the advance on Baghdad, Mr. Chamberlain said :— 

“The combined General Staffs, naval and military, had advised 

the Cabinet there should be no difficulty in the operation, but, 
in common with all the other military authorities concerned, they 
were of opinion that General Sir John Nixon would be unable to 
hold Baghdad without reinforcement, and evenif he were given the 
two divisions instead of the one he asked for, a situation might 
still conceivably arise in the future at some date in the following 
year when it would be necessary for him to withdraw.” 
It may be said that Mr. Chamberlain should have pressed for 
reinforcements for the holding of Baghdad after its capture. 
But that is exactly what he did. He did press for those 
reinforcements, though of course the question never arose 
whether they were necessary or not, as General Townshend's 
advance on Baghdad broke down at the battle of Ctesiphon. 
When Mr. Chamberlain’s name was mentioned for blame 
in the Report of the Mesopotamian Commission—that was 
inevitable, perhaps, because he was the mouthpiece of the 
Government—it would have been open to him to argue that 
he could, without offending scruple or the public interest, 
remain in the Government. He might logically have held 
that if he were required to resign, the whole Government 
should also fall with him. To his honour, he took quite a 
different course ; and now that he returns to the Government, 
he returns to a ship that is labouring in a heavy sea. He 
left a ship that was moving swiftly through comparatively 
smooth waters. It cannot be gratifying to any man to return 
to a ship in such circumstances to try to help it weather the 
storm, but that is what Mr, Chamberlain is doing. 

In one particular respect we look for valuable results from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s inclusion in the Government. After the 
solemn and dignified denunciation he delivered of the coin- 
cidences between Government policy and Press campaigns, 
those coincidences cannot continue. There have been signs, 
small but significant, that another Northclifie Press cam- 
paign against our Generals is in preparation. In the Daily 
Mail of Monday Mr. Lovat. Fraser, who was the fugleman of 
the most notorious of the previous attacks, wrote as follows :— 

““Once more the champions of particular generals are raising 

a great deal of dust. The British public may be counselled to 
remember that this war is being fought, not to ‘ boost’ generals, 
but to beat the Germans. Let them look at the military situation 
to-day, after nearly four years of war, and ask themselves whether 
they are satisfied. Germany chose an entirely new set of generals 
for her new offensive.”’ 
The italics are not ours. If the Government have any faults 
to find with our Generals, let them say so clearly and frankly, 
and above all let them be the first to say so. Let them not 
allow virulent Press campaigns to run through all their odious 
phases, and then gather up and accept the results, 








THE PEACE OF INDIA.—I. 

YINCE the cataclysm of the great Mutiny, which for a time 
kJ threatened the collapse of British Rule, Indian affairs have 
received far too little consideration in this country. We have 
not sufficiently regarded, or sought to meet, the growing needs of 
the people of India as the leaven of Western thought slowly worked 
among them, creating a new consciousness and new aspirations. 
And now, in the throes of a life-and-death struggle against a gigantic 
and long-prepared German conspiracy to destroy our Empire as 
the necessary first step to world dominion, we have failed to mark 
the gathering forces which imperil the future of India. 

The oppertunities which our intense preoccupation offered have 
been turned to full account by the least scrupulous of Indian poli- 
ticians, and by showing lamentable weakness we have played into 











their hands. Indian soldiers, under British leading have fought 
gallantly in every theatre of war. The Indian Princes and Chiefs 
have given lavishly in men and treasure to the Imperial cause, and 
loyal Indians of every degree have generously supported war work 
by contributions or personal service: At a time when India is 
exceptionally prosperous, and when at home measures of all kinds 
were held in abeyance, it would have been easy to proclaim that 
no consideration could be given to the demands of the little band 
of Indian agitators until the end of the war. Instead, the Secretary 
of State quitted his post to perambulate the country, to receive 
endless deputations and memorials, and to attempt in a few weeks 
to master the intensely complex problems of India. The natural 
result has been to stimulate a most insidious agitation, to alarm 
and discourage the stable portion of the population, and to spread 
unrest broadcast throughout the land. The incautious and irre. 
sponsible utterances of the Secretary of State before he accepted 
office have been carefully treasured and expanded so as to entangle 
him in the meshes of intrigue. He is now assumed to be com. 
mitted to drastic changes of some kind, and, as it is obviously 
impossible to accept the revolutionary proposals formulated by 
ameteur constitution-mongers seeking ends of their own, a situation 
fraught with grave danger to the interests of India has been 
gratuitously created. 

Throughout the period of the war there have been ominous 
symptoms, which have escaped public notice. The grea‘st plot 
since the Mutiny has been discovered. In parts of Bengal lawless. 
ness has prevailed, and robbery with murder has been frequent, 
Last year an organized attack by Hindus upon inoffensive Moham- 
medan villagers in Bihar was accompanied by shameful outrages 
over an area of three thousand square miles and required military 
force for its suppression. Disaffection has shown itself in several 
Mohammedan regiments. In San Francisco and elsewhere measures 
for promoting a general rising in India have been concerted with 
German assistance. Such warnings may not be ignored, and there 
has never been a time when strong government was more needed. 

Meanwhile the political party has devoted its energies to under- 
mining British authority by a propaganda of reckless mendacity, and 
industrial troubles have been diligently fomented. The National 
Indian Congress, which in the early days addressed itself under 
good guidance to questions of social’ reform, quickly became a 
purely political organization aiming at power for a little group of 
Brahmins, lawyers, and journalists. The proceedings of « violent 
wing, which advocated assassination with success in language 
scarcely veiled, led to a rift in the ranks culminating in a free fight 
at Surat in 1908, when both parties invoked the intervention of 
British police. Subsequently the Moderates controlled the Con- 
gress and the extremists pursued their objects independently. It 
was the great achievement of Mrs. Besant to bring back the ex- 
tremists into the fold, and they have since dominated its councils in 
alliance with the so-called All-India Moslem League, which represents 
a small coterie of “ edvanced”” Mohammedans. This lady had 
undergone a most remarkable change of opinions following certain 
law proceedings at Madras, which caused her to be repudiated by 
some American theosophiste. A few yearsearliershe had announced 
her convictions as to the kind of government suited to India in 
words which may well be recalled :— 

** An absolute monarch surrounded by well-informed counsellors 
directly responsible to him, not to the people such was 
the Hindu ideal. It is one obviously adapted to present conditions, 
and it can be made to appeal to the heart of the people, as never 
can appeal an exotic system aiming at popular constitutional 


government: and delegates alien from all their habits and in 
antagonism to all their past.” 


She clinched the matter by pointing out that while 

‘a certain number of Western-educated youths had begun to talk 
of liberty and an of the value of agitations to obtain reforms, 
of the rights of man, of self-government and so on . .. & 
Hindu, educated according to his Shastras, could never be a rebel, 
nor even an agitator.” 

Flinging her previous beliefs to the winds, Mrs. Besant placed 
herself at the head of rebels and agitators, striving to outvie them in 
violence of language and in impracticable demands. The Viceroy, 
addressing a. deputation of the so-called Press Association of India 
on March 5th, 1917, quoted from her paper New India and stated 
that 


“excitable young men animated, and not unnaturally, by the 
same ideals which the writer ascribes to the assassins - are 
practically told that the assassins are pursuing the same ideals 


as themselves with singular courage and disregard of self, and that 
such criminals should not be punished but convinced of the folly 
of their ways.” 

In the pages of New India, Mrs. Besant revelled in vilification of 
her countrymen, and in attributing to British Rule the conversion 
of India from a “ perfect paradise” to the “‘ perfect hell” thet 
followed the golden age of five thousand years of prosperity and 
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happiness which her historical studies had revealed. She could— 
after the trials at Madras—no longer pose as a religious teacher, 
and henceforth she exerted her whole energies and expended her 
eloquence upon extremist agitation and organization of a peculiarly 
dangerous kind. By allowing herself to become the tool of the 
most disloyal men in India, who will dispense with her when she 
has done their work, she was able alike to give a certain cachet to 
the Home Rule movement, to encourage its most reactionary 
tendencies, and to attract the sympathies of persons at home who 
are totally ignorant of the essential conditions of India, and also 
of facts well known in theosophical circles in America. 

While the Government of India, by graceful concessions to 
elamour, was seeking to diffuse an “‘ atmosphere” favourable to 
the visit of the Secretary of State, the agitation advanced. by leaps 
and bounds. Sane and sober Indian opinion was everywhere 
alienated, and intimidation in the many forms that the Indian 
social system renders available became rampant. The Moderates 
either got them to their tents, or—according to Eastern habit— 
joined the ranks of the party which seemed to be in the ascendant. 
The situation with which Government will have to deal when the 
Secretary of State returns is not unlike, but infinitely more serious 
than, that which has been permitted to take form in Ireland. At 
least three hundred millions of Indians have not the remotest 
idea of what Home Rule means; but no effort has been spared 
by the agitators to spread far and wide the impression that some- 
thing is impending which will diffuse prosperity throughout India. 
By such means, the revolt of the Mahdi with all the slaughter it 
entailed was brought about, and the annals of the East contain 
many similar warnings. While the leaders of the political party 
claim self-government within the Empire, the complete overthrow 
of British Rule is designed in some quarters, with the assistance of 
conspiracies in many parts of the world backed from Berlin. At 
home a subsidized paper has long been occupied in attempts to 
mislead public opinion, and deputations of extremists started to 
come to England to assist the process, but have wisely been 
stopped by the Home Government. Already, at the Nottingham 
Conference, a resolution sent from Hull in favour of Home Rule 
for India was passed in a few seconds without even a show of 
hands or a word of explanation. There is nothing that the British 
workers, if they knew the truth, would so bitterly oppose as the 
handing over of the helpless masses of India to a little oligarchy 
controlled by the classes which have been their cruel oppressors for 
centuries and which represent everything that Labour professes 
to detest. The incident would be ludicrous if it did not illustrate 
the perils of ignorance. Only British Rule stands between the 
oppressed masses of India and the hereditary foes of their liberties 
and advancement. Much still remains to be done in the direction 
of teaching them to use the rights of citizenship, and among the 
Indian politicians who glibly use the catchwords of democracy 
in order to hoodwink the British people at home are men who have 
consistently obstructed measures for the benefit of the Indian 
working classes and have visibly retarded the progress of India. 

Such are in brief the conditions with which we are now faced, and 
upon the decisions which must be taken before long the whole 
future of India will depend. The organized revolutionary forces 
have been able to obtain a long start, and to exercise an influence 
which might well seem far beyond the powers of a little body of 
wirepullers wholly unrepresentative of the vital interests of India. 
Other forces have, however, begun to come into play which may 
yet avert disaster if the British people, upon whom tremendous 
responsibilities rest, have ears to hear. SYDENHAM. 

(To be concluded.) 





BOBBIE. 

T is one thing to have a little girl to look after, and another 
to take charge of a biggish boy even for a short time. That 

is what the lone woman living under a small section of a huge 
London roof (whoin our readers may remember as taking care of 
“Anzac” and being taken care of by “ Polly”’) felt when she was 
asked to receive for a little while Polly’s brother Bob. “ A school- 
boy! Nearly thirteen! But there is nothing for him to do in this 
lat! Good gracious! I don’t think I can do it.” That is what she 
said. But no one more suitable offered, and Bob came. “ You won’t 
mind ?” said the mistress meekly to the East End maid. “ Much 
less trouble than girls,” replied the latter, and left her employer 
to puzzle over one more of the queer conclusions to which they come 
at the other end of the town. Bob, like his younger sister, is small 
for his age and red-haired, but, unlike her, he is correctly pretty, 
He has no freckles, and has big brown eyes instead of her little 
forget-me-not pair. The moment of arrival in a strange house 
is a trying one for a little boy. Bob came in unannounced and 
before he was expected ; consequently the pet dog flew at him. The 





dog does not bite, but he thinks it a duty to test the nerves of caller: 
below a certain size. Bob’s social courage is, however, unassailable. 
He did not appear to see the dog until he had shaken hands with 
the lady. Then he stooped to him and began to cajole ‘“ Lion 
dog of Peking,” he said, “don’t be angry. Your eyes will come 
out of your head, you sweet toad.”” The Pekingese succumbed, and 
before the afternoon was over so did his mistress. With the dog 
balanced upon his bare knees, and a piece of bread and margarine 
crowned with jam in his hand, he smiled pleasantly at his hostess. 
A ray of watery sun lit up the square, and Bobbie drew a long 
breath of content. “It’s nice here,” he said; “nicer than [ 
dared hope.” Bobbie is one of those persons who have the good 
fortune to be born pleased. Wherever he finds himself he “likes 
himself,” as the saying is. He loves his home, though since the 
war he has hardly been in it, poor little chap. He likes his school, 
“‘all but the lessons,” and he likes his master without any quali- 
fication. The latter is always alluded to in connexion with the 
word “ decent,” and is even said to be at times so unlike a school- 
master that you could hardly think he was one! By all accounts 
he must be a remarkably good fellow. Manners, morals, and 
mirth are certainly instilled at his establishment. As for book- 
learning, Bobbie’s hostess could never discover that he had any. 
His lack of it was marvellous considering his intelligence; but 
then she knows no Latin. or Greek, and perhaps Bobbie does. 

The only thing Bobbie does not like is London, though after 
he had been to Madame Tussaud’s and the Tower he said he quite 
understood why people lived in it! The son of a landscape artist, 
he has an almost precocious sense of the beauty of Nature, but 
apparently none at all of the picturesque. Streets, crowds, and 
squalor revolt him. “I suppose these awful-looking people have 
to live in this place,” he said when taken through Soho on a “ mar- 
malade and cheese hunt.” No buildings pleased him very much. 
Churches he regarded as “not for the holidays,” so his hostess 
took him to Kew to get him away from bricks and mortar. The 
weather smiled, and surely so ill-assorted a pair never enjoyed 
that paradisiacal garden so much. The rhododendrons are out, 
most of the big trees are still bare, but the little ones are spangled 
with emeralds. The lady is not particularly active, and she strolled, 
while the boy ran about like a young dog hunting not smells but 
sights, getting close te the patches of colour which hailed him from 
afar, and coming back to drag his companion to look at spring 
flowers in the grass. “It seems as if we couldn’t go back into the 
*bus,” he panted. Bobbie has of course a certain familiarity with 
pictures. He has been accustomed from his cradle to look at 
them seriously, and to look upon the world in relation to them. 
He considers the paintableness of all that he sees. “ Did you 
know that John has gone to the front?” he asked on his way 
home. It had to be explained that he meant “the great John,” 
not his own young cousin. His interlocutor was obliged to confess 
that she did not admire the great man in question. “ Well, no 
more do I, in a way,” said Bobbie. “‘ Fathex’s things are very 
different. Of course John’s are good and father’s are good-looking.”’ 
Then, after a pause as though his words had suggested a further 
criticism to himself, he added: ‘I suppose that is the difference.” 

Bobbie was very keen to see the waxworks, of which he had heard 
a great deal at school. His interest in the show was keen, but 
in talking about them he did not, to his hostess’s disappointment, 
exhibit his usual intelligence. He glanced respectfully at the Generals, 
could not be bothered with the Government, and remained spell- 
bound in front of bearded and bedizened Monarchs of the Far Past. 
It is wearisome to stare at stage properties, but for all that there 
is to a grown person a certain relief in turning from sham men 
to real dolls. There is something uncanny about so many lifeless 
and lifelike figures. They produce a creepy sensation. There is 
about an effigy a suggestion of a corpse. 

Perhaps the most successful of the many cheap treats which 
London afforded to the two pleasure-seekers was the “ Tower.” 
At first Bobbie seemed bored. Sir Walter Ralegh’s sufferings left 
him unaccountably cold, though he warmed up to hear about 
Guy Fawkes in the “Little Ease.” Why do children take such a 
fearful joy in the recital of punishments ? But what really delighted 
him was the ancient guns. He groaned in a sort of ecstasy in front 
of their muzzles, and in spite of the quaintly worded injunction at 
the entrance of the Armoury, “Touch not the arms,” he could 
not keep his caressing hands off them. The sight of chased and 
inlaid sword-hilts transported him, and the thought of the havoc to be 
wrought in the ranks of the enemy by some horrid old instrument 
for belching out stones flushed his cheeks “as in a day of battle.” 
The notion of cutting off heads with so lovely a piece of workman- 
ship as a sword whose handle was inwrought with mother-of-pearl 
seemed to bring together the savage and the artist in the child and 
to fill his very soul with joy. A kind wounded soldier explained 
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the working of a blunderbuss in a case and talked a long time to a 
fascinated listener. No little girl ever looked longer or more 
enviously at a “ Paris model” than Bobbie looked at a small suit 
cf armour labelled “ For a Boy.” He left it on the insistence of 
his companion, walking backwards for a few steps that he might 
not lose the sight. He had hardly been persuaded out of the 
Armoury when he remembered that he had not seen “ the block ”— 
and that, together with a model of “the rack,” engaged him for 
what seemed to his hostess a terribly long time. At last he was 
enticed away to the railway station, where hunger was beginning 
to cool his excitement till he caught sight of a Highlander with 
a dirk in his stocking. Fear seized his hostess lest he should ask 
the terribly smart-looking officer to let him handle it; but 
manners prevailed, and he did nothing but stare. 

In the evening Bobbie was unusually silent. All of a sudden he 
Jooked up with fright in his eyes. “ It will be an awful thing after 
the war to know you've killed some one,” he said— to wake up 
end find you are a mur——” “ Oh, not that!” Bobbie exclaimed. 
His hostess roused from her book to note the sharp revulsion of 
feeling, anxious for the honour of our gallant soldiers, but not 
sltogether ill-pleased to see the savage mood gone. Bobbie said 
ro more, but as he arranged the card-table he murmured: “ It’s 
hardonachap.” If such a terriblething could happen as the con- 
scription of little koys, Bobbie would be overjoyed. He would 
earess his weapons, learn his drill, do his duty, and adore his captain. 
He would have moments of great heartsickness and fear—but not 
for himself. These thoughts went through the mind of his hostess 
as she endeavoured to play bézique. Neither party was really 
familiar with the game, which was played nightly for low stakes 
{of sweets) upon such portion of the’card-table as was not taken up 
by a huge volume of the penultimate edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Eritannica containing the rules of the game, to which constant refer- 
ence had to be made. In a few minutes Bobbie had forgotten every- 
thing, blood and glory and scruples and shining armour—every- 
thing except that he was winning, and would soon eat the sweets. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
ful treble the space.) 

THE LATE MR. HENRY ADAMS. 
(To rae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

£1r,—There died in Washington in Holy Week an American whose 
passing even in these prodigious days will stir memories for those 
ef us who ourselves approach the Great Crossing. Henry Adams 
was here as secretary to his father, the American Minister to the 
Court of St. James, during the very anxious days of the Lincoln 
Administration and the * Trent episode.”” He was the grandson 
ef John Quincy Adams, the sixth President, and the great-grand- 
son of the second President, and always, it seemed to me, in the 
regard of Washington there was some slight dynastic recognition 
ef this illustrious ancestry. Or was the perhaps almost deference 
paid him because Adams was not like other mortals ? He was 
yather a “‘ man with a mask,” except to that small circle of friends 
wherein he was expansive, I must not do more than merely note 
that his place in permanent literature is secure. The beauty of 
his English—nor is this less true of his brothers Charles Francis 
and Brooks—is a fount of pure delight. 

Adams and John Hay, their houses in Lafayette Square actually 
under the same roof, were devoted friends. Every afternoon, 





winter and summer, the two strolled up Connecticut Avenue, , 


passed the British Embassy, and had, be sure, something jocular 
but agreeable to say about those lions couchant! Thence the walk 
took the direction of Dupont Circle, till they were lost to our 
view. Adams for the last quarter of a century appears to have 
Lad a mystic’s premonition of this world-war. No one who, like 
the writer, was privileged to see much of him but will recall his 
strange lucubrations as to chaos and some cosmic disaster at hand. 
He would generally foreshadow these convulsions with a smiling 
face. More than once I asked him, was he the least in earnest ? He 
would counter such a question probably with ‘“‘ What is jest and 
what is earnest ?’”’ A friend who saw him but a few days before 
his death, and who sends me a farewell greeting from him, writes of 
him words the vraisemblance of which his few surviving friends will 
recognize :— 

“The dear old man was kindly, courteous, and sarcastic to the 
Jast. With him passes the last link of the old-time Washington. 
Ike remembered what it was before the Civil War, and he had 
watched it all the days since. But never had he noted such 
changes as those of the last two years, and was devoutly awaiting 
a comet to engulf it! There was a service in the House in the 
afternoon. He lay in the midst of all the books, pictures, and 
objets d’art you remember, and in the room where Hay, Roosevelt, 
Cabot Lodge, John Lafarge, Clarence King, St. Gaudens, had so 
often met. I noticed only Harry White, Alice Roosevelt, and 


Jusserand. Washington has just begun to warm to spring. There 








is a bursting forth of Japanese trees and shrubs ‘in every corner 
A southern balm is in the air, but the old quiet and diplomatic 
humdrum—that has for ever vanished. Everywhere is bustle aa 
hurry, confusion and crowding. To-night there is a full Paschal 
moon and its light falls on the St. Gaudens in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. There there is Peace because there is Oblivion. Our 
Lady ef Nirvana, the Enigma, the perfection of the Néant, is there 
and our dear friend will be remembered as long as the Republic 
because he lies there under her protection. In these days it js 
calming and terrible to look at the monument, its spell oblivion 
Would that the whole weary world could behold her and be 
hushed.” 

And truly the mortal and immortal responsibility of Henry 
Adams is for that figure—is no less his than the great sculptor’s, 
There is no visitor to Washington in all the cycles ahead but wil] 
ask himself what is for him the significance of this Eleusinian 
mystery.—I am, Sir, &., F, 





A FIRM HAND FOR IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sin,—Your suggestion that Sir William Robertson should be sent 
to Ireland to control the country during the enforcement of Cop- 
scription, which is so necessary if the good name of Ireland is to 
be preserved in history, and which is only just to Great Britain, 
our Colonies, and our Allies, is one of the most sensible proposi- 
tions I have read for a long time. Our present Chief Secretary 
is no doubt full of amiability and good intentions, but he has no 
experience of Ireland or Irishmen, and has not been at all a 
successful governor of my unhappy country. Every one jis 
inclined to blame the Irish people for the present very unsettled 
prospect; but in reality the fault lies at the door of successive 
British Governments, who have passed from one madness to 
another, until their conduct has become almost criminal in its 
folly and weakness. What Ireland wants now, and has always 
wanted, is a firm, wise, fearless, and determined Chief Secretary, 
When such a man is at the helm, as when Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and Mr. Walter Long were Chief Secretaries, Ireland is perfectly 
quiet, contented, and happy; but when weakness, irresolution, and 
carelessness are the distinguishing characteristics of the Chief 
Secretary, as during the ten years of Mr. Birrell’s unfortunate 
reign, everything goes to ruin, and the horses, goaded to madness, 
run away with the coach, just as the Irish people have practically 
done since the disastrous rebellion of April, 1916. Mr. Duke was 
sent over to undo some of the mischief, as a safe man and an 
astute lawyer, but he has been almost as great a failure as Mr. 
Birrell, notwithstanding his evident good intentions. Every con- 
sideration therefore points clearly to the necessity of a firm, clear- 
sighted statesman to take charge of Ireland in its present most 
unsettled and perilous state, and no one could possibly fill the posi- 
tion more admirably than Sir William Robertson, or, if another 
name might be mentioned, Mr. Walter Long, in whom every one in 
Ireland has confidence. The Government seem determined to pass 
a Home Rule Bill of some kind or another, based on the Majority 
Report of the Convention. Well, if they proceed on these lines, I 
fear they may as well save themselves the frouble as far as Ulster 
is concerned. The Majority Report goes far beyond the Home 
Rule Act of 1914, and if adopted would mean almost Colonial Home 
Rule. The sort of Bill Ireland requires is Federal Home Rule, 
some scheme whici will easily fit into a Federal plan for England, 
Scotland, and Wales—a measure, in fact, which will permit us to 
administer our own local affairs and give us full power to develop 
our own country, within the Empire; but we do not want to be 
practically divorced from the Empire, from which we have 
received such enormous benefits, as we would be if we accepted 
any of the schemes suggested by the Convention. No scheme of 
Home Rule which surrendered Customs, Excise, or the Post O=:e 
out of Imperial keeping could possibly work satisfactorily. The 
appointment of an Imperial Court of Appeal, composed of Judges 
appointed by the British Government, would be another necessity, 
as would be the abolition of the jurisdiction of country Magis- 
trates. A Federal scheme of Home Rule should be modelled on 
the system of the Canadian Provinces, and with the safeguards 
I have mentioned, along with the offer of increased representation 
for Ulster and the Southern Unionists, as very fairly proposed in 
the Convention Majority Report, might receive the sanction and 
approval of Ulster. I am confident no other plan is ever likely to 
prove workable or acceptable to the majority of the people of the 
Northern Province.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Omagh. Epwarp Txompson, ex-M.P. 





THE LICHNOWSKY DISCLOSURES. 
{To rue Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read the article in the Spectator on the Lichnowsky 
matter as well as several others. They one and all strike me 
as being written in ignorance of some important features of Ger- 
man social life. To talk of an ex-Ambassador’s “ formal degrada- 
tion” is nonsense. There is no such thing. It is either 
disciplinary or criminal prosecution, as instanced by Bismarck’s 
suit against Count Arnim, or there is no penal case. The real 
explanation of Lichnowsky’s action is to be found in the cruel 
social.ostracism which falls on a man in Germany who is identified 
with failure, whether he be a Prince or an Emperor, as we shall 
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yet live to-see. After Bismarck’s dismissal, his son, Herbert, was 
eocially a dead man in Berlin. In fact, people crossed the street 
to avoid meeting him, as he himself frankly told me. Old Bis- 
marck fared for a time little better; nearly all his friends 
deserted him. In the case of so insignificant a personage as 
Prince Lichnowsky, this means being cut dead in nearly every 
drawing-room. It is difficult for us to realize the idea of a 
“Prince ” being a social outcast. It is so foreign to our childlike 
conceptions of rank, though they are now apparently in the 
melting-pot. In Lichnowsky’s case, I take it, his relatives, and 
notably his wife—only so recently “‘ adored ” in London society 
as “so charming ” and “ so clever ”—found the situation intoler- 
able, and probably urged him to resent it, with the results we are 
now acquainted with. I met Lichnowsky repeatedly at Prince 
Biilow’s table some ten years ago, where he excited so little interest 
that I do not remember him being once drawn into the conversa- 
tion during the whole evening. He held a minor post in the 
Foreign Office, where he was looked upon as a nonentity. But he 
was wealthy, and William apparently thought him thus good 
enough for our rank- and-wealth-worshipping Metropolis. Such an 
Envoy was only intended to act as “eyewash ”—as “ window- 
dressing,” as they would say in the drapery line. The real deus 
ex machina was the fiery little Levantine, Kiihlmann, born in 
Constantinople—he who bluntly declared to one of his countrymen 
at the outbreak of the war that the invasion of Belgium had been 
decided upon in Berlin ten years previously. Verily this war is a 
cruel awakener to stern realities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Srpxey WHITMAN. 

25 Gledhow Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 

[We did not use the phrase “ formal degradation.” We simply 
repeated the statement made in the Reichstag to the effect that 
Prince Lichnowsky had had to resign his diplomatic rank, and 
we added that he had been publicly rebuked for his indiscretion.— 
Eo. Spectator.] 


GREAT 





BRITAIN AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

(To rae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—May I join your correspondent “ S. B.” in thanking you for 
your right attitude towards the problem of Austria-Hungary 
throughout the war ? In my opinion, Prince Lichnowsky’s testi- 
mony is just as damning for Austria as for Germany, and fully 
justifies our’ point of view that Austria has not been the passive 
tool of Germany, but that it was her imperialistic anti-Slav policy 
which directly led to this war. A significant point in Lichnowsky’s 
Memorandum is also his final verdict upon the unavoidable 
dependence of Austria on Germany: “Austria needs our protec- 
tion in war as in peace, and has no other support. Her dependence 
on us is based on political, national, and economic considerations. 
... Austria-Hungary is dependent on us even without an 
Alliance. . . . The Germans of Austria acknowledge Berlin as the 
centre of German Might and Culture.... They wish for as 
intimate a connection with the German Empire as possible, not 
for an anti-German policy.” And in the Berliner Tageblatt he 


declared on July 29th last: “A renewal of the Pan-German: 


ideals with Vienna at the head is to be feared as little as an anti- 
German coalition in which Austria would participate.” This 
ought to suffice for those naive journalists in this country who 
still persist in the vain hope of seeing Austria turn against her 
Prussian Ally. The only guarantee of a stable peace in Central 
Europe is the creation of a united and independent Polish, 
Czecho-Slovak, Rumanian, and Jugo-Slav State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. Nosex. 

Czech Press Bureau, Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C.2. 





GREAT BRITAIN IN 1817: A BUDGET LESSON. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I feel that some of your readers may be cheered by a perusal 
of the following reflections culled from a work I lately reviewed in 
detail elsewhere* published a century ago by a French admirer of 
this country and entitled The Truth about England (1817).—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. H. Powe... 


Savile Club, W. scmeanampeianigane 

“After the American War,” he writes, “it was incessantly 
remarked that the debt of £250,000,000—‘ a figure perhaps exceeding 
the whole: capital.of the country ’—must produce inevitable bank- 
ruptey. ‘But what really happened?’ Far from becoming 
insolvent, England met all her engagements, and even accumulated 
some five hundred and fifty million pounds more, and it is within 
herself she has discovered this vast extension of credit. For 
twenty years*past Great Britain has been successively engaged in 
a struggle involving all the Powers of Europe. She has hired cr 
financed them all in turn. For three and twenty years she has had 
to meet a campaign directed against her sea-power, her trade, her 
very existence.’ While every other Government in Europe without 
exception has either alienated national domains, ‘ reduced’ their 
obligations, or gone bankrupt ‘inside and out ’—‘ while they have 
exhausted every form of subtlety or violence—in fine, every device 
conceivable by ignorance, tyranny, or dishonesty, in the vain hope 
of securing for a moment an effective and sufficient solvency— 
England, faced by all kinds of political disaster, has watched her 
credit broaden and consolidate itself. Nay, the more trying her 
circumstances the more uniform and unvarying has been the good 
faith of her Government. Jt has never hidden from the nation 


~ * Englishwoman, November, 1917. 
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the state of its affairs. It has laid bare the abyss that lies before 
and behind them. It has summoned to the rescue of the father- 
land all the interests, all the feelings, that can animate and sustain 
the courage of man in the most dangerous of crises. Never 
despairing of the salvation of Britain and of Europe, it has finally 
succeeded in securing from its subjects that complete accord of 
devotion and sacrifice, that rivalry of helpful effort which has 
crowned with the most enduring fame the most stupendous and 
a enterprise ever undertaken by any Government in the 
world,’ ” 





THE SUNKEN ROADS OF THE SOMME. 
(To rae Eprror or rue ‘‘ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Major Stuart Love, R.E., in his letter re above published 
in the Spectator of March 23rd, assumes that “ the gullies which 
contain these roads” have been formed first, and the roads laid 
afterwards. It seems to me that the roads are the cause of the 
gullies by a combination of natural and artificial (traffic) causes. 
One cannot spend over two years travelling on foot in the Somme 
district and the chalk country without noticing the sunken roads, 
and I have theorized as to their formation as follows. With little 
or no excavation “‘ road veneer ”’ is laid down. Traffic crushes and 
wears this down or forces the softer material up through the 
interstices of the “ road veneer.” Wet weather comes, and with 
the help of further traffic this dust is churned into sloppy mud. 
Where the surface of the ground is level this mud very slowly 
disappears from the road; but, in the hilly parts, the mud 
escapes more quickly down the side channels on to the low-lying 
ground. My opinion is that the depth of the gully is determined 
by the age of the road and the steepness of the incline. The 
cases where “ the depth of the same road will vary from twenty 
feet to nothing in less than a hundred yards, in the same kind of 
soil,” are exceptional, and cannot dispel the theory of attrition by 
traffic. Assuming that the cases referred to are in level country, 
it seems to me that the explanation is that the mud has dis- 
appeared down fissures or into caves in the chalk below.—I am, 
Sir, &c., (Private) E. Nicnotson, 567, 18th D.L.I. 
B.E.F., France. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is impossible to accept Mr. Eggar’s explanation of sunken 
roads, inasmuch as, apart from the extreme improbability of 
watercourses being chosen for roads, storm water does not take 
the easiest gradient to the valley. On the contrary, unless inter- 
cepted, it takes the steepest. No doubt after the roads have become 
sunken, they do act as storm-water courses to a considerable 
extent. There is really no mystery about these roads. Every 
road gradually wears away, the disintegrated surface being blown 
away by wind and washed away by rain. An important contribu- 
tory cause is the gradient, so that, other things being equal, the 
greater the inclination the deeper the road. Roads which are 
properly repaired have their levels maintained. Those which are 
not gradually become deeper and deeper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenaeum Club. W. Vaux Granam. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—Allew me to quote a passage from Herbert Spencer’s Auto- 
biography (Vol. II., p. 321), which stands in connexion with the 
question : “ How happens it that in hilly counties such as Devon- 
shire, the lanes are deep down below the surfaces of the adjacent 
fields; whereas in flat counties the surfaces of the lanes and of 
the fields are on the same level ?”’ May I ask what answer is 
given to the question in Britain ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry pe VARIGNY 
(Journal des Débats), Paris. 





TITHE REDEMPTION. 
[To tHe Eptron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Any one concerned with the collection of tithe will agree as 
to the desirability of redemption, but your correspondent “A 
Layman in Khaki’s” suggested method of redemption is both 
misleading and unfair. (1) As regards his so-called clerical war 
profit of 30 per cent. It is true there has been a rise of late in the 
value of £100 of rent charge, but this followed on thirty years of 
great depression, the average value of £100 of charge from 1837 
to 1883 being £100 16s. 1ldd. The great fall in value experienced 
since the latter year has fallen more especially on the rural clergy, 
and though there be a few incumbents who are “ overpaid and 
underworked,” in the vast majority of so-called livings the 
stipend is not sufficient to maintain a clergyman and his family 
in decency, and their poverty is a disgrace to the Church and 
their parishioners whom they loyally and faithfully serve. 
(2) Any grievance the non-occupying tithe-payer has is the fault 
of a weak Governmert who in 1893, in consequence of tithe riots 
in Wales, transferred. the burden from the occupier to the owner 
of the lands charged. (3) The fact that the tithe-payer does not 
* hold” with the incumbent is entirely beside the mark. He has 
in almost every case acquired his property with the charge upon 
it, and if by purchase no doubt took it into consideration in fixing 
the price he was prepared to pay for the property. Your corre- 
spondent’s premisses being faulty affect his deductions. The cost 
and method of redemption are settled by the Act. The incumbent 
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does not receive the money, which is paid to Queen Anne’s Bounty, 

who allow the incumbent interest on the amount (now only 44 per 

eent.).—I am, Sir, &., Joun WaTERWORTH. 
Tower House, Keighley. 


(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’) 
£1r,—As a cleric who does not receive tithes, may I be permitted 
to eall “ A Layman in Khaki’s” attention to the fact that tithe 
used to be paid in kind, and that it was arranged when it was 
commuted to money that its price should vary with the price of 
certain provisions, wheat, barley, oats ? There is therefore no 
hardship in the fact that when these necessaries of life are dearer 
the clergyman should receive more money as he is no longer paid 
in kind. It is really a very sensible method, and one which is 
recognized in every workshop in the land. The increased income 
of the vicar is just as much a war profit as the increased pay of a 
collier or an officer in the Army, or the increased price received 
by the farmer for the goods he produces; although he only puts 
the same amount of labour and brains into the production of 
crops as he did when he received less than half the present price. 
There is no “ unfairness” in the result, though it may be expe- 
dient to readjust matters. It seems to me that, as the Govern- 
ment fixed a maximum for corn, which will, I believe, eventually 
make the value of tithe 150, a result which they probably did not 
foresee, the Government could fairly fix a maximum for tithe, 
say at about 115, having in view the increased cost of living, and 
the proportion it bears to the rise in value of tithe.—I am, Sir, &., 
X. Y. Z. 


FARM TENANCIES. 
[To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
fir,—I have read with interest the letter of Mr. Arthur C. 
Dowding, with which I cordially agree. Surely, at the present 
time, when the tenant farmer is being urged to produce the 
utmost, it cannot be in the national] interest for him to be sub- 
jected to a notice to quit his holding; and this would appear to 
apply in many cases, considering the thousands of acres which 
are now advertised for sale. It is to be presumed that the County 
War Agricultural Committees have now had full opportunity of 
determining whether the occupiers of the land are cultivating it 
to the best advantage, and if the Committee are satisfied that they 
are doing so, it would appear unwise that they should be disturbed 
at the present crisis. If the owners of property are desirous of 
selling, let it be subject to the tenants having security of tenure 
until such time as the war is over or until the authorities are 
satisfied that the food supply is assured,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lanp AGeEnr. 


SUGAR BEET AS FOOD. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—‘* O. V. C.”’ asks the best way of utilizing sugar beet as food. 
It is not useful as a food unless half one in a curry, but it is very 
useful in sweetening stewed fruit and saving sugar. The method 
is simple. Wash the beet thoroughly, slice it into a pan, cover 
with cold water, bring gradually to the boil, and let it boil until 
the sweetness is thoroughly extracted. Then strain off the liquid, 
and use it with any bottled or fresh fruit a little at a time, or 
according to the amount of fruit. It will keep a week, It takes 
about two hours to boil. The pulp can be used for the fowl’s pot, 
er the pig’s bucket.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. R. 








IN AID OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
$ir,—I should be greatly obliged if you would let it be known 
that I have Alpine and herbaceous plants in large quantities for 
sale this spring for comforts for sick and wounded in Shropshire 
and Yorkshire hospitals. My selection from 5s. to £10. Would- 
be buyers would greatly oblige if they would give full name, 
address, and station, and state kind of plants desired, and sum 
they are willing to spend. Seeds can also be supplied from 2s. 
to 5s. selection of Alpine and herbaceous varieties. I propose to 
execute all orders very shortly.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Catuerine Mines Gasket, Lady of Justice. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 





INTERVALS. 
{To tHe Eprtror or tne “ Sprcraror.’’) 
Sir,—The following lines met with by chance many years ago 
ebarmingly express the pith of your most interesting article :— 
“The longest day is in June, they say; 
The shortest in December. 
They do not come to me that way ; 
The shortest I remember : 
That happy day you came to stay 
And filled my heart with laughter. 
The longest day you went away, 
The very next day after.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Cc. W. M. 





* HOWLERS.” 
{To tre Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—May I add two more to the list of “ howlers ”? In the Junior 
Grade of a school in Queen’s County, which I attended some years 











ago, we were reading Le Petit Chose en Provence. At one part 
of that book occurs the following phrase (I quote from not too 
clear a memory): “ portant le viatique et les saintes huiles.” 
Translation given: “ carrying the viaticum and the holy saints ”’! 
From the same grade some years later came the transformation of 
“ dentelles ” into “ false teeth.”—I am, Sir, &c., BELimeex. 





[To rue Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’} 
Sir,—Of Septimus mihi Originum liber est in manibus the fol- 
lowing eight renderings were given in one examination, according 
to Prebendary Moss, formerly Head-Master of Shrewsbury ; 
(1) “ Septimus, child of the Origines, is in my hands.” (2) “ Sep- 
timus Originum is a child in my hands.” (3) “ At Originum | 
have a freedman named Septimus.” (4) “I have the care of the 
Septimus Originum family.” (5) “This is my seventh book on the 
spirits of ancestors.” (6) “I jhave a seventh son Origines in 
arms.” (7) “‘ Septimus without origins (that is, an orphan) is 
completely in my power.” (8) “Septimus free of origins is with 
me in the shades.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. T. Darwant. 
Walton Vicarage, Warrington. 


(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A few days since I saw painted on the wall of a hotel at 
Arles: “ Hétel du Midi. Southern Hotel. Every Comfortability.” 
In former years the best-known hotel in Venice used to have a 
notice in all the bedrooms printed (not written) in Italian, French, 
English, and German. The English version ran: “ For avoiding 
all inconvenience which could happen Messrs. Genovesci and 
Campi make themselves a duty to advise the Honorable Travelers 
which would honour their house of their confidence, that they 
take only responsibility for such articles as are remitted to their 
proper hands against receipt.”” Many years ago I found in a 
dictionary, compiled, presumably, for the use of German emi- 
grants to America, Ganz Zerstért, translated ‘‘ Catawampiously 
chawed up.” In a small German town I once bought a bottle of 
scent. On one side of the bottle was a label ‘‘ Parfumerie de Ja 
Noblesse’’; on the other “‘ Perfumery of the Nobleness.”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., Hvuecu Mvyro. 
Tarascon-sur-Rhéne, France. 





AN AUTHOR WANTED. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The lines quoted by your correspondent in the Spectator of 
March 30th come from a song called “ Life,” set to music by the 


_ late Jacques Blumenthal. The verses were watered down by the 


publishers, who probably regarded them as too crude for a 
Victorian public. The original is as follows :— 
“Our joy is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon the hungry sea, 
Hereon is but a little space, 
And all men eager for a place 
Do thrust each other in the sea. 
And each man eager for a place 
Doth thrust his brother in the sea. 
And so our joy is wan with fears, 
And so the sea is salt with tears— 
Ah well is thee! thou art asleep. 


Our life is like a curious play 
Where each man hideth from himself. 
* Let us be open as the day,’ 
One mask doth to the other say, 
When he would better hide himself. 
*‘ Let us be open as the day,’ 
That he may deeper hide himself. 
Twixt man and man a lie is crowned. 
Twixt man and God a lie is found. 
And so the world goes round and round— 
Ah well is thee! thou art asleep.” 
The verses were written by the wife of the composer.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. JEKYLL. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


IRELAND IN “ EIGHTEEN.” 


“Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ?""—J. K. Inaram (1848), 





” 


“‘Wuo fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 
Was once her poet’s cry. 

A sterner question, urged by Fate, 
Now challenges reply. 

Shall Ireland blush henceforth to name 
This year of years—Eighteen ? 

Shall its remembrance stab with shams 
The heart of Rosaleen ? 
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a 
When battle-thunders rock the sphere, 


And earth with hell is blent, 
Will ske hang up an idle spear, 
And loiter in her tent, 
Keening an immemorial woe, 
Crouched o’er a sullen fire, 
Envisaging a phantom foe 
With ineffectual ire? 


Where are the clansmen of O’ Neill ? 
Whither the Wild Geese fled ? 
Where the Brigade, with ranks of steel, 
That wandered, fought, and bled ? 
Shall stricken peoples cry in vain, 
The Old, the New World call ? 
Ancestral bonds be cleft in twain, 
The Gael forsake the Gaul ? 


Nay, let her press into the van 
Beneath her banner green; 
And giving all for God and Man, 
Immortalise ‘‘ Eighteen.”’ 
Frepericx 8S. Boas. 








BOOKS. 


———— ee 
THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME.* 

Sin ArtHUR ConAN Doyte, in the third volume of his excellent 
history of the war, is mainly concerned with the battle of the 
Somme. His account of that mighty conflict is well planned and 
very readable, but its special interest lies in its detail. The author 
has been allowed to give for the first time the British order of 
battle and the identity of the-units engaged in each action, with 
some very remarkable figures of casualties. These facts throw a 
terribly clear light on the nature of modern war, and incidentally 
have an important bearing on the probable course of the present 
battle, which is on an even vaster scale than the Somme Battle, 
and in which the artillery fire is still more deadly than it was two 
years ago. The object of the offensive in July, 1916, was, besides 
relieving the pressure on Verdun and detaining the Germans on 
the Western Front, ‘‘ to wear down the strength of the forces opposed 
to us "—to quote Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch—and the object of 
the present defensive is very much the same. The layman naturally 
seeks for some standard by which to measure the rate of attrition. 
We cannot know the enemy’s actual strength, or the extent of the 
losses which he is willing to suffer in his attempt to destroy our 
Army. Nor can we learn with any degree of precision the casualties 
that he incurs in each action. But this history of the Somme, in 
s0 far as it gives the real losses suffered in attacks on strong positions 
under heavy machine-gun and shell fire, supplies a basis, at any 
rate, for speculation. Experience would seem to show that a 
division making an attack on a resolute and well-placed enemy 
will lose from a fourth to a third of its strength, and may lose 
even more. The Forty-sixth Division, which attacked north of 
Gommecourt on July Ist, 1916, with magnificent but unavailing 
gallantry, lost two thousand seven hundred men in a few hours. 
The Eighteenth Division, which took Thiepval on September 26th, 
lost fifteen hundred men, and in its simultaneous attack on the 
Schwaben Redoubt, which did not end till October 5th, lost 
two thousand more. The Forty-first Division, which took Flers on 
September 15th, lost about three thousand officers and men out of 
seven thousand five hundred, or forty per cent., in two days’ fighting. 
Sume units, engaged on the northern front on July Ist, were literally 
destroyed. One battalion at roll-call was represented by the 
Colonel and six orderlies. Another had thirty survivors. A 
brigade attacking east of Albert virtually disappeared, though a 
few hundred wounded men were brought back from the enemy's 
front lines. It will be seen, then, that the war correspondents’ 
accounts of the effect of heavy fire on attacking forces are not 
by any means exaggerated. If we remember that the enemy 
attacks in much denser formation than British troops need to do, 
that his new Flanders front is fully as long as our Somme front line, 
that his battle-front on March 2lst was more than twice as long, 
and that our rifle-fire is better than his ever was, while our artillery 
and machine-gun fire is probably much heavier than his was in 
1916, we shall be able to form some conception of the punishment 
that is being inflicted on him. Every German attack on a wide 
front means thousands of casualties, and a resolute attack, as at 
Arras on March 28th, which is pushed home and yet fails utterly, 
involves the destruction of at least a third of the forces engaged. 
The war of attrition seems slow and clumsy to some amateur strate- 
gists, but it is deadly and it is certain, provided of course that we 
keep our Army properly supplied with men so that it may be ready 

im its turn to take the offensive when the right moment comes. 
To the superb bravery and grim endurance of our troops Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle pays an eloquent tribute. The epic of the 
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Somme is so rich in stirring incidents that it seems almost invidious 
to select from them, and it would need many volumes to recount 
them all. A battle which opened with an attack by two hundred 
and thirty thousand British troops on a twenty-mile front, a battle 
in which, from first to last, nearly three million men were engaged, 
and in which the total casualties were at least three-quarters of a 
million, was on so vast a scale that a short history like this can 
barely take account of a single battalion, though the author has 
tried to mention as many as possible of the battalions which did 
specially fine work. Occasionally, however, he describes an indi- 
vidual feat of heroism, as at the taking of Morval by the Fifth 
Division on September 25th, 1916 :— 


_ “The Ist Cheshires particularly distinguished itself ; and it was 
in this action that Private Jones performed his almost incredible 
feat of capturing eer menme and bringing in four ofiicers and 
102 men of the 146th Wirtemberg Regiment, including four wearers 
of the famous Iron Cross. The details of this extraordinary affair, 
where one determined and heavily-armed man terrorised a large 
company taken at a disadvantage, read more like the romantic 
exploit of some Western desperado who cries ‘ Hands up!’ to a 
drove of tourists, than any operation of war. Jones was awarded 
the V.C., and it can have been seldom won in such sensational 
fashion.”’ 


We may cite a typical passage from the account of the taking of 
Montauban by the Thirteenth Corps under General Congreve on 
the first day of the battle :— 


“The hardest fighting of any fell to the lot of the 55th Brigade 

upon the right. The advance was made with the 8th East Surrey 
and 7th Queen’s Surrey in front, the latterto the left. The 
7th Buffs were in support and the 7th West Kents in reserve. No 
sooner had the troops come out from cover than they were met 
by a staggering fire which held them up in the Breslau Trench. 
The supports had soon to be pushed up to thicken the ranks of 
the East Surrey—a battalion which, with the ineradicable sporting 
instinct and light-heartedness of the Londoner, had dribbled foot- 
balls, one for each platoon, across No Man’s Land and shot their 
goal in the front-line trench. A crater had been formed by a mine 
explosion, forming a gap in the German front, and round this crater 
a fierce fight raged for some time, the Germans rushing down a side 
sap which brought them up to the fray. Into this side sap sprang 
an officer and a sergeant of the Buffs, and killed 12 of the Germans, 
cutting off their flow of reinforcements, while half a company of 
the same battalion cleared up the crater and captured a machine- 
gun which had fought to the last cartridge. It is worth recording 
that in the case of one of these machine-guns the gunner was actually 
found with a four-foot chain attaching him to the tripod. Being 
badly wounded and unable to disengage himself, the wretched man 
had dragged himself, his wound, and his tripod for some distance 
before being captured by the British. The fact was duly established 
by a sworn inquiry. The brigade was winning its way forward, 
but the hard resistance of the Germans had delayed it to such a 
point that there was a danger that it would not be in its place 
so as to cover the left flank of the 90th Brigade, who were due 
to attack Montauban at 10 a.m. Such a failure might make the 
difference between victory and defeat. At this critical moment 
the officer eommanding the East Surreys dashed to the front, 
re-formed his own men with all whom he could collect and led 
them onwards. Captain Neville was killed in gallantly leading 
the rush, but the wave went forward. There was check after check, 
but the point had to be won, and the Suffolks of the 53rd Brigade 
were brought round to strengthen the attack, while the West Kents 
were pushed forward to the fighting line. By mid-day two platoons 
of West Kents were into Montauban Alley, and had seized two 
houses at the western end of Montauban, which were rapidly 
fortified by a section of the 92nd Field Company. The flank of 
the 90th was assured. A South African officer led the first group 
of Surrey men who seized Montauban. He is said during the 
action to have slain seventeen of the enemy.” 
Other magnificent episodes crowd the pages, like the gallant and 
fatal attack of the Ulster Division on the Ancre line north of 
Thiepval, or the advance of the 36th Brigade on Ovillers—defended 
by the Prussian Guard—which they took and held after losing 
five-sixths of their numbers, or the storming of Guillemont by the 
59th Brigade of Englishmen and the 47th Brigade of Irishmen, 
where ‘‘ the Riflemen fought in grim silence, but the Irish went 
through with a wild Celtic yell which, blending with the scream of 
their pipes, must have added one more to the horrors of the shaken 
and hard-pressed garrison.”” But the author never allows the 
dramatic and human side of his narrative to divert him unduly from 
his main purpose, which is to give an accurate outline of the course 
of the battle of five long months. In this respect the book, with 
its maps and plans and its excellent index, is much the best that 
has yet appeared, and we shall look with great interest for the 
next volume. 





A POET’S PILGRIMAGE.* 
Mr. Davies’s pilgrimage, almost entirely on foot, began in Car- 
marthenshire, extended through South Wales, and was continued in 
England at Chippenham, whence he walked to Maidenhead. It 
was carried out in the month of May ‘“‘ some time ago ’’—apparently, 
from one or two incidental references, since the beginning of the war; 
but, if our surmise be correct, war troubles Mr. Davies no more 
than it did Jane Austen in her novels. His recital is a description 
of his impressions and experiences on the road, and is largely made 
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up of conversations with tramps and fellow-guests at inns and 
lodging-houses. These are recounted with a gusto and humour 
that are often infectious, and also with a detachment that 
is often: disconcerting. In his method of narration and choice 
of material he often reminds one of Borrow, though there is no 
specific mention of gypsies amongst his travelling companions. 
And he is void of the vehement partisanship and prejudice which 
charge Borrow’s pages with high explosive. Mr. Davies’schief source 
of indignation is traceable to the overcharges of innkeepers. Inspite 
of his “ indifference to money,” he grieves, every time he thinks of 
it, of being made to pay 74d. for some bread and cheese and beer 
at an inn between Carmarthen and Llanelly, and he was “ stupefied ” 
at being charged 114d. for two fried eggs, some bread, and a pot 
of tea at Swansea. This incident makes one think that the pil- 
grimage must have been undertaken in pre-war years. At the same 
time, he rarely met a tramp or a child without standing treat either 
in small silver, pennies, or beer. He evidently holds with the poet 
that “the heart that grief hath eankered Hath one unfailing 
remedy——the tankard,”’ though he distinguishes between laughing 
beer and melancholy beer. Personally he avoids excess, but he 
has something like a contempt for abstainers—witness his comment 
on the man who could only point to a rickety bicycle as the result 
of thirteen years’ total abstinence. The maudlin affection of 
two old men with white beards inspired him with some confusion, 
but no repulsion ; and the sight of a boy of seventeen drunk for the 
first time and vowing vengeance against his father only prompts 
the remark that gp hoped the mother was at home to protect 
her son, if he should meet his father. Mr. Davies describes himself 
as a free man who did not care whose company he had. He was 
amused at everything. When on the road to Newbury a woman 
tramp sat for more than twenty minutes at his side, “ using worse 
language than I had ever heard from a woman's lips, the novelty 
of my position was too much for me, and I laughed myself into 
pain. I felt so happy after hearing this woman's strong 
language that I sat on the bankside without a move, to let my 
happiness soak ih. It was not so much the language that pleased 
me as the idea that I was free to hear it."" But he has no liking for 
stories that are simply ugly. And the defilement of the country- 

. side by industrialism, factories, and mean houses never fails to 
arouse his regret. He is keenly alive to the beauties of Nature. 
For the rest, his outlook rather reminds us of one of the characters 
in a novel by Trollope, of whom we read that “all people were nearly 
alike to him. He wasabove, orrather below, all prejudices. He had 
about him a natural good manner which seemed to qualify him for 
the highest circles,and yet he was never out of place in the lowest.” 
Mr. Davies never poses as a hero, frankly avowing his nervous- 
ness in the train in the Severn Tunnel, and in the nocturnal episode 
of the imaginary burglar,and recalling that as a boy he’had shaved 
his forehead in order to look intellectual. This readiness to enjoy 
a joke at his own expense is certainly an engaging feature, though 
it may not be consistent with an austere sense of self-respect. 


Mr. Davies's detachment is nowhere more markedly shown than 
in his impressions ‘of Wales and the Welsh. Himself a Welshman, 
though he does not speak the language, he was now returning to 
the haunts of his youth. after many years, and found himself for the 
most part treated as a stranger by the Welsh, and asa stranger “it is 
difficult to break through their suspicion and distrust.’’ He freely 
acknowledges their hospitality and good nature, but has many hard 
things to say of their racial and local peculiarities and sectional 
jealousies. He found the friendliest greeting in the non-Welsh- 
speaking districts, and adds that when women greet a strange man 
the district must have a friendly spirit that is exceptional. The 
hardest criticism is put into the mouth of an English-speaking 

felshman from Monmouth settled in business at Neath, who told 
Mr. Davies that he “could never do any clean, fair, and open 
business with real Welsh people unless prepared to use their own 
language : who, as soon as they are forced to speak English, become 
suspicious and think they are robbed.’’ Ultimately he decided to 
price his articles not so much according to their worth as by the 
kind of man or woman he was dealing with. “If a customer 
spoke English in a natural way, and with apparent pleasure, my 
friendwould not make allowance for reducing the price of an article. 
But if he judged his customer to belong to that class who are sus- 
picious when trading in English, he would deal with that customer 
as he would with a Jew.” Mr. Davies was much puzzled by the 
disparity between the high wages—often £6 or £7 a week—and the 
mean houses of the tinplate workers; but his conversations 
convinced him that far too much money went in food and drink, 
wasteful and extravagant habits. ‘“‘No wonder these common 
workers in Wales, who pay so little rent and nothing to educate 
their children, cannot save anything out of two or three hundred a 
year.’ The chief interests of the poorer classes in Wales he asserts 
to be singing, football, and fighting. For their singing he has 
unstinted admiration: ‘‘ There is one thing that must always be 
said to the credit of the Welsh,and that is, no matter what they do, 
whother they drink, burn, or riot, they never forget to sing hymns, 
and sing them, too, with splendid feeling.’ This is rather a left- 
handed compliment, and their interest in pugiliem is shorn of its 





glamour by the ‘tragic picture of the blind boxer idolized in his 
prime and bullied and harried in his poverty and affiiction. The 
football season was over when Mr. Davies was’in Wales, but his 
indiscretion in starting the subject of prize-fighting nearly landed 
him in a personal encounter. 

The chief charm of the book resides in the conversations with 
tramps and others on the road, whether it be the conceited concer. 
tina-player, the idiot Hercules, the fisherman on the Wye who 
regaled him with tales, thrasonic and gruesome, of his craft, or the 
discontented rag-and-bone man on the road to Chepstow, who 
attributed the decline of his “‘ prosperity ’’ to the unfair competition 
of a fish-hawker who instituted a system of barter. Another 
amusing episode is that of the man who challenged him to make 
good his avowal that he was a poet, with results which can better 
be imagined than described when Mr. Davies’s poem came to bye 
read. His Welsh walking tour ended at Cardiff. Thence ho 
took train to Bristol, where he had opportunities of studying the 
jealousies of commercial travellers, and resumed his journey on 
foot at Chippenham. In this latter part of his pilgrimage tramps 
again predominate. The lace-seller with his theory of wasted timeisa 
sympathetic study of self-protective mendicity, not to say mendacity; 
but Mr. Davies's forbearance towards the verminous tramp is rather 
inconsistent with his fastidiousness in regard to the odour of onions, 
More agreeable is the encounter with the boy who was reading a 
story of Indians and nearly jumped out of his skin with delight 
when he heard that Mr. Davies had seen real live Indians. So by 
Calne and Marlborough and Savernake, Hungerford and Newbury, 
he made his way to Reading, and thence by Twyford to Maidenhead, 
where his pilgrimage ended. Among the personal reminiscences, 
perhaps the best are those of his old grandfather, a sea captain to 
whom he traces the rovingstrain in his blood; while the story of the 
famous Welsh runner, Gutto the Wind, might have come straight 
out of Borrow. The versesinterspersed in the narrative or serving as 
headings to the chapters are curiously unequal in quality and temper, 
some rising little above the level of vigorous doggerel, others showing 
a real poetic impulse. And there are fine touches of description 
in the narrative, as when he speaks of the Wye as “shining like a 
silver blade in a green handle.’’ To sum up, Mr. Davies is an enter- 
taining companion, whether we agree with him or not. What 
Welshm en will think of his book is another matter. 





ARMY MEDICAL BOOKS.* 

France, “in all great arts famed,” understands better than any 
country of the world how to write books of medicine and surgery. 
Our country comes next in order of merit : but our writers, mostly, 
have a rather heavy and unwieldy style. America is too fond of 
colossal text-books: and Germany is worst of all. France alone 
has the secret of a clear, concise, pleasant way of writing, when it 
comes to the things of medicine and surgery. And now we have 
France to thank for a set of manuals on military medicine, surgery, 
and preventive medicine. The war found us without any good 
and adequate books on these subjects. A few little books were 
rushed out, but they were rather ephemeral: and many hundreds 
of papers and reports of cases and miscellaneous essays were pub- 
lished in the medical journals, and took their chance of influencing 
practice : but we had no little library, no series of short up-to-date 
authoritative books for the young Army surgeon brought face to 
face, of a sudden, with the problems and the exigencies of military 
practice in the present war. 

France, and the University of London Press, have come to his 
relief. Here, for review, are thirteen ‘‘ Military Medical Manuals,” 
translated from the French, and published by the University of 
London. Each of them has an English editor, and Sir Alfred Keogh 
is general editor of the series. It would be hard to imagine a better 
set of books: they are well written, well translated, well illustrated, 
moderate in length and moderate in price. Not many of our 
physicians and surgeons, on active service abroad, or in military 
hospitals at home, have any time for reading: they are worked 
to the bone: still, here are the very books for them, to dip into, if 
not to read through. The names of some of the authors—Vincent, 
Thibierge, Babinski, Broca—are well known over here: so are the 
names of the English editors, men of authority, all of them. And 
we are glad to note that two books of the series—Clinical Forme of 
Nerve Lesions and Treatment and Repair of Nerve Lesions—are 
written by a woman, Mme. Benisty, house-physician and assistant 
of Professor Pierre Marie at la Salpétriére. 

It is not often that non-medical people gain much by the reading 
of medical books: indeed, they stand to lose more than they gain. 
But there are exceptions to this rule: and more than one of this 
series of books may be studied by the “general reader” to his 
edification, and to the increase of his usefulness to other men. For 
example, we have here T'yphoid Fevers and Paratyphoid Fevers, by 
Vincent and Muratet ; Syphilis and the Army, by Thibierge ; and 
Artificial Limbs, by Broca and Ducroquet. 

The first of these is very pleasant reading. Truth, they say, 8 
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en 
itranger than fiction : it is also happier. To read how these fevers 
save been fought and beaten on the Western Front is a great happi- 
ness: and the happiness includes the knowledge that one of our 
own countrymen, Sir Almroth Wright, takes precedence of all men 
in the discovery of the protective treatment against typhoid fever. 
The book is further commended by the name of its author: for 
Professor Vincent is head of the great Institute at Val de Grice, 
which is a sort of Pasteur Institute for the French Army. 

The manual by Thibierge on Syphilis and the Army must be read 
not for pleasure but for duty. It is concerned, of course, with the 
French Army only: but that does not make it any the less in. 
structive to us. He deals with the whole vast subject at the highest 
level of moderation of judgment, with wide knowledge, and with 
perfect fairness. He takes into account the incidence of the disease 
not only on the military but on the civil population, especially its 
incidence among munition-workers. It is likely enough that the 
years after the war will be a time of terrible prevalence of the 
venereal diseases: and we ought to study this very valuable book 
carefully, and think what each of us can do—and most of us can 
do something by reasoned and well-instructed method—to mitigate 
the evil of that time. We must make up our minds, now, what to 
believe, what to say, what to advise. 

Lastly, comes a book of great distinction. The English editor is 
Mr. Elmslie, of that Hospital at Roehampton which has done such 
fine work for the designing and making and fitting of artificial limbs. 
The war has taught our surgeons to pay proper attention to this 
art: and this French manual, with its two hundred and- eight 
illustrations, and its excellent practicality, will teach them even 
more. The present writer is old enough to remember the off-hand 
way in which, some forty years ago, patients after an amputation 
were sent to the instrument-makers, and the surgeons left the 
matter there. Not one surgeon in a hundred really studied the 
making of artificial limbs. That unsatisfactory way of dismissing 
these cases is not good enough. And indeed, surgeon or not 
surgeon, & man will read this manual with interest, and will be sur- 
prised to learn what ingenious devices and what careful thinking 
are now exercised over this mechanical art of surgery, so that it is 
no longer a mechanical business but a fine art. 





THE PRIVATEERS OF RHODE ISLAND.* 
NaRRAGANSETT Bay, of which Bristol, Rhode Island, is the chief 
town, claims to be the Vinland of the Norse Sagas, and in later ages 
to have been a prolific nursery of slave trader and privateers. 
Mr. Munro writes affectionately of his ‘‘ Old” Bristol—e port 
which West Country Englishmen might more accurately name 
New Bristol—and is evidently in full sympathy with his stout- 
hearted forbears who were able so satisfactorily to combine 
stern New England Puritanism with money-making upon the high 
seas, And as the eternal boy reads of the voyages of the buc- 
eaneers in their own words he will of course ask himself whether 
it was not much jollier to live at a time when morals had not 
evolved their modern complications. Rum and slaves figure as 
an elegant combination by means of which Bristol of Rhode 
Island amassed much wealth. The slave traders issued forth 
of the port lightly: laden with casks of rum and sailed for 
the West Coast of Africa; with the rum they bought a full 
“live eargo,”” which they conveyed to the West Indies, taking great 
care, as Mr. Munro assures us, not to waste any valuable lives on 
the voyage. At the end of the second leg the slaves were turned 
into their equivalent in molasscs, with which the ship stretched out 
on its third and Jast leg to Bristol, where the molasses became the 
raw material for more rum and more voyages. The profits, we are 
told, were enormous—there was a handsome “ turn ”’ on each leg— 
and nothing in the trade did hurt to the most tender of eighteenth- 
century consciences ! 

In the war of 1812-14 American privateers made en almost 
complete sweep of English ships in the North Atlantic, 
and rolled in the dollars by the bucketful. Our war with 
America early in the last century is not for us a pleasant 
memory, and we have decided tacitly to forget the whole of it 
except the fight between the ‘Shannon’ and ‘ Chesapeake.’ It 
is an exasperating way which we have. In New England, 
whose privateers gave us so very thorough a dressing down, the 
war is still vividly remembered. And no wonder; for at ports 
like “ Old Bristol men waded in English dollars. 

Perhaps James De Wolf's little ship ‘ Yankee ’—of which Mr. 
Munro gives us a full account, together with the log of one voyage— 
was the most romantically successful of all the American privateers. 
Yet there were many others, and several of them took prime cuts 
off the fat English joint. We may accept Mr. Munro's judgment 
that ‘not the United States war vessels, marvellous though their 
achievements were, but the privateers that sailed out of Bristol and 
Baltimore end many ports of New England, brought the war of 1812 
to an end.” 

Mr. James De Wolf, ex-slave trader and ao highly respected 
citizen, was one of the first to perceive that the English Navy could 
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not possibly protect the North Atlantic against the depredations 
of fast raiders whose heels could save them from warships and whose 
guns were too powerful for lightly armed merchantmen. He 
obtained a commission—what our grandfathers called a “ letter of 
marque ’’—in July, 1813, for the ‘ Yankee,’ equipped her with 
guns and a crew of old man-of-warsmen, and made an agreement 
with his ship’s company by which half the net profits went to the 
owners and half to the officers and crew. The plunder was to be 
divided into shares, of which the Captain, one Oliver Wilson, a 
veteran of twenty-six, got sixteen, the First Lieutenant nine, and 
so on down the grades of rank to the boys, who were entitled to one 
share each. The ‘ Yankee,’ says Mr. Munro, was immediately and 
immensely successful, though he points out that the privateers, 
which did very great damage to the enemy—our unhappy selves— 
often reaped no corresponding advantage. The‘ Yankee,’ however, 
managed to do both things. During her first cruise of less than 
three months she took ten prizes, paid for herself many times over, 
and yielded a dividend to the adventurers of seven hundred dollars 
ashare. One hundred and forty pounds is not a bad purse for a 
coloured boy who received one share ; the Captain, aged twenty-six, 
got £2,240. We read that the sailors of Bristol ‘ almost fought for 
a place on her decks for her second cruise,’’ which lasted for one 
hundred and fifteen days and yielded the beggarly dividend of 
338°4 dollars a share. Captain Oliver Wilson now seems to have 
stood out—perhaps he thought that the third time might be less 
lucky, perhaps he knew that an English frigate and a fourteen-gun 
brig were outside on the watch’ for him. Elisha Snow came in as 
Captain, evaded the frigate and brig, cruised for the usual three 
or four months, and returned with 173°54 dollars a share. The 
decimal points suggest the pious sccuracy with which these 
Puritans divided their spoil! The fourth cruise was almost a 
failure. The privateer had to be content with two prizes only, 
and a wretched dividend of 17°29 dollars a share. Thomas Jones 
was the Captain this time, vice Elisha abandoned to the ravens as 
no good, and there was a slump in the ‘ Yankee’ stock on the 
Old Bristol Exchange. ‘‘There wes no competition for berths 
on the fifth voyage,” says Mr. Munro sadly. ‘ Indeed, some of 
the sailors swam ashore before the privateer left the harbour of 
Bristol.’’ There seemed to be more probability of an English 
prison than wealth in America. Nevertheless, Captain Elisha Snow 
was willing to take command again. The cruise was not finished 
as planned, because the ‘ Yankee’ was driven into New Bed- 
ford by an English man-of-war and the crew deserted her, 
Four prizes only were taken, of which three were of no value what- 
ever. But here comes the surprise of the story, and the hoisting 
of Elisha Snow upon a pinnacle of fame and dollars. The fourth 
prize was a fully rigged ship whose cargo sold for more than half-a- 
million dollars! The voyage that seemed no good, that which 
had been so little popular that some of the sailors swam ashore 
before the ship left Bristol, became the most profitable of the whole 
series, Captain Elisha Snow, whom we have pictured to ourselves 
as hungry, desperate, and “ on his uppers,’ netted 15,769°69 dollars 
for his very own share. Two coloured boys—with the delightful 
names of Jibsheet and Cockroach—who had served throughout the 
series of cruises, got respectively 738°19 dollars and 1,121°88 
dollars. It was the forlornest and the luckiest cruise made by any 
privateer during the whole war. Then came the sixth and last 
cruise. Elisha backed out—he was too wise to try another fall 
with fate—and William C. Jenckes came in. One prize yielded 
70,000 dollars, and another, estimated to be worth 200,000, was 
lost on Charleston bar on the way in. Altogether the ‘ Yankee’ 
in her six cruises captured British property valued at five million 
dollars and made a million dollars of profit. There was no Excess 
Profits Tax in those happy days. 








FICTION. 





. JAMESIE.* 
In writing this sequel to Hatchways, the principal characters in 
which reappear after an interval of seven years, Miss Sidgwick has 
varied her method of presentation. She hasadopted the epistolary 
medium, but disregards the usual literary convention. Novels written 
in the form of letters are nearly always self-explaining; or, tec 
put it in another way, the letters are so expanded or doctored by 
the author that they need no commentary. Miss Sidgwick has 
preferred to give us the letters in their natural shape, selected, with 
annotations, dialogues, and a few narrative links, by two of the 
characters concerned, an English barrister and a Frenchman, 
though the bulk of the editing has been done by the Englishman. 
The device is defensible, though it is hard to imagine how all 
the letters were procured, and in one instance we gather that 
recourse was had to theft. Anyhow, in the interests of realism, 
the canons of probability are frequently violated, and the result 
rather justifies than disproves the common view of sequels. Our 
friends in Hatchways, with the exception of Gabriel du Frettay, the 
chivalrous Frenchman, have not improved with age or matrimony. In 
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particular, ‘Lord Iveagh Suir has grown more moody and | 


irritable. His marriage has not brought him happiness, save in 
his little son Jamesie, a wonderfully precocious child of six or seven, 
for that, we gather by internal evidence, must be the limit of his age. 
The story opens brightly on the eve of the war with a mixed cricket 
match and “ birthday rag”’ in honour of the young Duchess of 
Wickford. But underneath the surface gaiety there are numerous 
elements of upheaval and discord, mainly provided by the Pennant 
sisters—handsome, audacious, emancipated girls. There is also 
vague unrest on the Duke's Irish estates, where Lord Iveagh Suir 
acts as his agent. The war scatters the dramatis personae, 
eliminates some sources of domestic danger, furnishes an outlet 
for some undisciplined energies, but brings happiness .to none ; 
and the child hero, idolized by all, unspoiled and untainted by his 
surroundings, is lost in a torpedoed cross-Channel steamer. The 
comment of the principal “ editor” on this agonizing dénotiment 
is as follows: ‘“‘ What had Jamesie to do with the fiend incarnate 
that killed him, the slashing, grasping, cowardly fiend that spreads 
nets and mines upon the Eternity’s open seas? I do not mean 
Germany, Germany is not what we are making for. Or rather, 
and fearless of an ungenerous response, I put to our Enemy here 
and now this question.” The italics are the author’s, not ours. 
Mr. Herbert, who offers this comment, is described in the Preface 
as “ not a politician properly, beyond, let us hope, a general sense 
of justice, since his business was the Law.’ It is not to be assumed, 
therefore, that his views are shared by all the characters in this 
drama. But any evidences of enthusiasm for our cause are mainly 
confined to personages whose record inspires little confidence, and 
conversely those for whom it is clearly the author’s intention to 
enlist our respect say very little about the issues of the war, and 
that little is more or less on the lines of the quotation above. 





RxeapasLe Novers.—Jess of the River. By Theodore Good- 
ridge Roberts. (John Long. 6s. net.)—A rather attractively in- 
genuous tale of Canadian adventure—for the reader who is not 
ashamed to take pleasure in the speckle and flicker of the cine- 
matograph. The Lion and the Adder. By Leigh Thompson. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s. net.)—A story of the South African Rebellion, chiefly 
striking for its excellent local colour. The Man of Silver Mount. 
By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 6s. net.)}—A fluently told 
pirate story. Capital reading for boys.——Over the Hills and Far 
Away. By Guy Fleming. (Longmans and Co. is. net.)—A 
delightful story of Scottish life and adventure at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Were its style not so very reminiscent of 
Kidnapped or The Master of Ballantrae, it would be an admirable 
tale. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 





The Quarterly Review for April opens with a frank .and interest- 
ing article on “‘ Eton: the Old and the New,” by Mr. H. E. Lux- 
moore, who recalls the long history of the school, and reviews the 
changes that have come about since he first knew Eton. If in Mr. 
Gladstone’s time ‘‘ a boy need not learn unless he chose,” to-day 
that is “ simply untrue,” and “ there has been a steady increase 
of work throughout the school.’’ Mr. Luxmoore thinks, as many do, 
that there is undue absorption in games, but he recognizes the diffi- 
culty of providing an alternative. He does not wholly agree with Dr. 
Lyttelton in blaming parents for the defects of our Public School 
education ; he suggests that young masters might be trained for 
their work instead of having to learn by sad experience. Two 
articles, “‘ The Grievances and Aims of Labour,’”’ by “ A Skilled 
Artisan,”’ and “‘ The Evolution of Revolution,” by Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
man, are suggestive by contrast ; the anonymous workman is strictly 
practical and hopeful, while Mr. Hyndman, dealing broadly with the 
social unrest that he sees everywhere in Europe, distrusts the 
ability of the “ vast mass of wasteful and incompetent bureaucratic 
departments,” with which the war has burdened us, to steer Great 
Britain through the troubles that peace may bring. Canon Glaze- 
brook’s instructive article on ‘‘ Church Reform ”’ is well worth read- 
ing. He thinks that the promoters of the “ Life and Liberty ” 
movement are gravely mistaken in their readiness to accept Disestab- 
lishment. ‘‘ England has sects enough ; what she needs is a Church 
which represents and unites the Christianity of the whole people.”’ 


From Bapaume to Passchendaele, 1917. By Philip Gibbs. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s. net.)—Many people will be glad to have this 
reprint of the letters which Mr. Gibbs, as the Daily Chronicle's war 
correspondent, sent from the front last year, describing the enemy's 
retreat from the Somme and the battles of Arras, Messines, and 
Flanders. Mr. Gibbs has always fixed his gaze on the human— 
and inhuinan—elements in war, and tries to tell his many readers 
how the common man thinks and feels amid the awful scenes of a 
modern battlefield. His book has thus, we think, a permanent 
value as a record of personal impressions, vividly and often elo- 
queutly expressed. ln the fog of war it is hard to describe military 
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movements with any approach to accuracy, and the shrewdest 
military crities may be wrong in their judgments formed from dg 
to day. But Mr. Gibbs’s personal narrative, in which the i 
military aspects of the struggle are subordinated to the individusl 
combatant’s feelings and experiences, stands apart from the ord; 

war chronicles, and its freshness is unimpaired by the lapse of time 
In the reprinted articles Mr. Gibbs has been allowed to name the 
battalions whose prowess he describes. He adds a spirited Intro 
duction and a few maps. ‘ 





The Development of Rates of Postage. By A. D. Smith, (Allen 
and Unwin. 16s, net.)—Mr. Smith’s elaborate study of postal 
rates, not merely in Great Britain but on the Continent ang in 
America, is specially interesting in view of the increased rates 
proposed in the Budget. The author is an official of the General 
Post Office, but he expresses his own views, coloured perhaps by 
his Departmental training, and yet explained with a clearness and 
precision that are not the attributes of the bureaucrat. Mr. Smith 
draws a sharp distinction between the Letter Post and the Paroel 
Post—on which there is a considerable loss—and shows why it 
would be undesirable to extend the Parcél Post facilities, and why 
also it might be advantageous to vary the rates according to the 
distance to which the parcel is to be conveyed. His analysis of 
cost shows that there is a large profit on letters and postcards, 
His book contains a mass of information, carefully tabulated and 
indexed, and will long remain the standard work on an important 
subject. 


A Guide to the Representation of the People Act, 1918. By A. 0, 
Hobbs and F. G, Ogden. (Butterworth. 8s. 6d. net.)—This reprint 
of thenew Franchise Law, with a full commentary and index and the 
various Orders of the Local Government Board, is a most useful 
book. The Reform Bill passed so quietly through both Houses 
that its full significance is not yet appreciated, and its provisions 
are little known. Now that the first register is being prepared, 
this book will be very helpful both to officials and to the intelligent 
citizen who desires to know what rights he possesses as a voter. 





The Dawn of Mind. By Margaret Drummond, M.A. (Edward 
Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.)}—Miss Drummond's book is a fascinating 
study of the psychology of babies and little children. Though the 
little volume is written from a scientific standpoint, it is not at 
all technical. The author has based a good many of her facets 
upon her very careful observations of her baby niece Margaret 
(who, by the way, must be an exceedingly charming person), No 
one who has the care of small children could fail to be deeply inter. 
ested in the book, and many of its arguments and conclusions will 
prove of great practical value to inexperienced “ parents and 
guardians.”” The minute studies of Margaret’s range of movement, 
muscle co-ordination, and vocabulary at different ages will prove a 
useful addition to the rather small amount of material at present 
available in this fundamental branch of psychics. Though giving 
a very full bibliography, Miss Drummond does not refer to Dr. 
Montessori’s contributions to the science. We are glad, however, 
to note that little Margaret played with the Montessori tower. 
Her aunt therefore may be presumed not to belong irrevocably to 
the ‘‘ opposition shop.” 


The Petition of Right. By Frances Helen Relf. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota. 75 cents.)—This valuable essay by an 
American scholar, who has already done good work on the reign 
of Charles L, throws an entirely new light on the famous Petition 
of 1628. Using sources that were unknown to Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, 
Miss Relf gives a full account of the famous Parliamentary con- 
flict, and shows that it has been misunderstood. The Petition was 
not a statute, though it had some resemblance to a private Act. 
On the Parliament Roll it was entered by itself, apart from the 
public and private Acts. It was, in fact, no more than “ a declara- 
tion of the law given by the two Houses in their judicial capacity 
and endorsed by the King.”’ So far as the Petition enumerated 
specific grievances, it was recognized by the Courts; its general 
principles, however, were not recognized in Eliot’s case of 1629, 
or in the Ship Money case of 1637. The Petition marked a new er 
in our Constitutional development because it enunciated those 
principles, not because it imposed any effective check on the arbi- 
trary rule of the Stuart Kings. Miss Relf shows also that the Judges 
have been unfairly blamed for not going beyond their proper sphere 
and asserting a right to decide between the Crown and Parliament. 
It seems that in the noted case of the Five Knights in 1627, which 
led up to the Petition of 1628, they abstained from delivering a final 
judgment. 

Paris through an Attic. By A. Herbage Edwards. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 6s. net.)—Two students, a man and a girl, having a capital 
of £140, decided to marry and pursue their post-graduate studies 
at the Sorbonne for two years. This lively book shows how they did 
it, living the simple life in two attic rooms at Mont Parnasse for 
which they paid £13 a year. Mrs. Edwards describes her house- 
keeping in intimate detail, but the best chapters are those on French 
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ers and customs, and on the delightful excursions that one 


could make from Paris on the smoky steam-trams or the queer little 
river-steamers. The author was impressed, as are all foreigners 
who form an idea of the French people by reading Frenth novels, 
with the difference between the lax standards of their fiction and the 
stern conventions of their real life. The self-sacrifice that every 
French family habitually requires of its members is shown in this 
war on & grander scale in the determination of all Frenchmen 
to sacrifice their all for their country. The general conception of 
duty is ever present to the French mind, combined with the 
passionate desire for intellectual freedom which the German 


unhappily lacks. 


The Science of Power. By Benjamin Kidd. “(Methuen and Co. 
gs. net.)}—Admirers of the late Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution will 
welcome the present volume, which is concerned with further 
aspects of the same problems. Very briefly, his argument is that 
it is in the “social emotion” of co-operation, ‘the deep diapason 
of the social passion calling for renunciation,” that we shall find 
the triumphant negation of the Prussian ideals of combativeness 
and brutality. Very literally, of course, is this true of the present 
world. For us “ renunciation ’’ has been the master-word of the 
times. Has our youth pleaded like Landor’s sad Iphigenia, ‘ Oh 
Father, I am young and very happy. .” ? He denies all 
the Darwinianisms and Nietzschianisms—the race being to the 
swift and so forth—theories all of the ‘‘ combative male,” 
as he holds. He sees the future of the world in the hands of 
whichever race—organizing itself through education as have 
the Prussians, but to far different ends—will turn its thoughts to 
“social integration.” The nation that will have the unselfish- 
ness to “ live fifty years ahead,” and work less for the existing 
than for the coming generation, would, he maintains, be irre- 
sistible. We fear, however, that his beliefs in education, conscious 
or through “‘ social heredity,’ are too optimistic, as is also his 
enviable faith in the equality of all races—black, white, or yellow. 
Feminists will be interested to see how he reaches the conclusion 
that it is to women, as the natural and deeply instinctive guardians 
of the race, rather than to the much more individualistic male, 
that the future must look. 
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Aladdin: a Pantomime, by Members of 85th Field Ambulance (A. Melrose) net 7/6 
Ashmead-Bartlett (E.), Some of My Expericnees in the Great War (Newnes) net 3/6 
Baron (D,), The Visions and Prophecies of Zechariah (Morgan & Scott) net 10/6 
Cammaerts (E.), Messines, and other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Carmichael (Amy Wilson), Ponnamal, her Story, cr 8vo. .(Morgan & Scott) net 4/0 
Cartwright (W.), Life and Poems, 8vo............ (Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Contoured ae of the European Battle Fronts.............. (G. Philip) net 5/0 
Delafield (E, M.), The War-Workers, cr 8VO.........000e00005 (Nimmo) net 6/0 
Drummond (J.), The Way of Life, cr 8vo.............. (Lindsay Press) net 8/0 
Edgar (M. G.), A Treasury of Verse for Little Children, cr 8vo..(Harrap) net 2/6 
Financial Mobilization for War, by various authors, 8vo (Camb. Univ, Press) net 2/6 
Geare (Rev, W. D.), Letters of an Army Chaplain, cr 8vo...... (Gardner) net 2/6 
Goodspeed (E, J.), Greek Gospel Texts in America (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Greenwood (T.), The New Turners’ and Fitters’ Handbook, 18mo (Greenwood) 2/6 
Haggard (H. B.), Love Eternal, cr 8vO........ccecccsesccces (Cageell) net 6/0 
Harshberger (J. W.), Text-Book of Mycology and Plant Pathology(Churchill) net 15/0 
Hart (H. L.), The Bulwarks of Peace, cr 8V0O.........e00000. (Methuen) net 3/6 
Johnson (8, C.), Flags of Our Fighting Men, cr 8vo............ (Black) net 3/6 
Knox (R.), Radiography and Radio-Therapeutics, Part II., roy 8vo (Black) net. 15/0 
Leachman (Rev. E. W.), Diverting Stories of Clerical Life (H, R, AHenson) net 6/0 
Mann (H.), A Subaltern’s Musings: Poems, crS8vo .......... (J. Long) net 3/6 
Mare (W. De La), Motley, and other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (Constable) net 3/6 
Matthaei (Louise .), Studies in Greek Tragedy, 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Merry Tales for Merry Children; Little Stories for Little People; My Big 

Picture Book ; Wide-Awake Stories for Wide-awake Children; Wee Tales 

for Wee Tote: Santa Claus, 4t0..........ccceeeeees (Nelson) each net 2/6 
Niven (F.), Penny Scot’s Treasure, cr 8VO.......cceeceeceeecs (Collings) net 6/0 
O’Brien (Lieut, P.), Outwitting the Hun, cr 8vo .......... (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Pagé (Lieut, V, W.) and Montariol (Lieut. P.), Glossary of Aviation Terms, in 

Saglieh and French, cr GvO .........ccccccccccscces (C, Lockwood) net 5/0 
Real Mother Goose (The), illus. by Blanche Fisher Wright, folio..(Harrap) net 5/0 
Robertson (D, A.), Quater-Centennial Celebration of University of Chicago, 8yo 
; (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Splendour of France (The), 2 vols., roy 8VO.......... (Hutchinson) each net 12/6 
Subotié (D.) and Forbes (N.), Serbian Grammar. .(Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 
Thomas (W, I.) and Znaniecki (F.), The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 

. . || “SiGe sani Ee: (Camb, Univ. Press) each net 12/6 
Tiarks (H. C.), Eternal Certainties, cr 8vo............ (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Trofimoy (M. V.) and Scott (J. P.), Handbook of Russian, cr 8vo (Constable) net 3/6 
Turner (B, E, R.), Betty Lancelot, cr 8VO..........cceeeeaees (Melrose) net 5/0 
Vreeland (H.), Hugo Grotius, 8vO.............64. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 10/0 
wee (J. B.), Seasoning of Wood, 8voO.............6. (C, Lockwood) net 15,0 
Waterton (F.), Brief Survey of Political Development of Europe ..(Drane) net 2/6 


Whish aw (Constance M.), In His Strength : Helpful Thoughts, &c.(R. Scott) net 3/6 
Williameon (©, N. and A. M.), Lord John in New York, cr 8vo....(Methuen) net 3/0 
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APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Pp4Flinetor EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EDUCATION (CHOICE OF EMPLOYMENT) ACT, 1910, 


The Education Committee propose to appoint a JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the Choice of Employment and Care Work of the Borough. 

Candidates should have had a good education and experience of social work and 
some pmomtetige of industrial conditions ; in the cage of men they should be ineligible 
for Military Service. 

Forms of application and details of duties may be obtained from the undersi ned, 
and should be returned, completed, by April 26th, The commencing salary will be 
not less than £150. 

Education Office, Darlington, A. ©. BOYDE, 

5 Secretary, 


April, 1918 
ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 

TWO ASSISTANT-TEACHERS REQUIRED to commence after the Summer 
Holidays :— 

1, One qualified in Science, special subject Physics, 
2, One qualified in Modern Languages. 

The applicants, if men, should be ineligible for Military Service. 

Forms of os which should be returned to me on or before May 3ist, may 
be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, Darlington, Commencing salary not 
leas than £150. 

Education Office, Darlington, A, C, BOYDE, 

April, 1918. Secretary. 


TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, FORM MISTRESS for Mathematics and Physics, 
A University Degree esgential. Help with Geography desirable; Games a recom- 
mendation, 

Commencing salary from £100 to £130 per annum (as may be determined by the 
Committee), together with such additional allowance for rh teaching experience 
ina Secondary School as the Committee may determine, Salary will rise by £7 per 
annum to £160 per annum, and thence to £195, subject to the conditions of the scale, 

Application form and Scale of Salaries (returnable not later than 6th May) may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 

Education Offices, PERCIVAL SHARP, 

Northumberland Road, Director of Education, 


ae WAKEFIELD. 


GILCOATES SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP., 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the position of Head- 
Master. Duties to commence next September. Candidates must hold a Degree of 
a University in the United Kingdom, Fixed Salary and Capitation Fee, together 
with house free of rent, rates and taxes,—For application form and particulars and 
conditions of appointment apply to Dr, E. M. CHAPLIN, 4 Seuth Parade, Wakefield. 

FEW CHARTERED or INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS, 

or other gentlemen acquainted with business and accustom¢d to control, are 
required urgently, with a view to prospective release of officials for service with the 
Forces, Candidates must be ineligible for military service.—Apply by letter, giving 
particulars of age, qualifications, experience and medical category, to CHIEF SUPER- 
INTENDENT of ORDNANCE FACTORIES, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 


1 fa HAM DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. Principal, 

Mies ELEANOR CHRISTOPHER.— Wanted, in September, at St, Hild’s 
College, a LECTURER to take MATHEMATICS and GEOGRAPHY. Degree and 
a or good ey essential, Salary £110 % 7: with Board and Laundry, 











—Applications to sent before May 20th to the PRINCIPAL, St, Hild’s College, 

Durham, 

Ligetens WOMEN’S HOSPITALS — N.U.W.S.S. 
WOMEN WORKERS, VOLUNTARY, required at once for hospitals in 


France and Greece, Age 23-40, Uniform, board, laundry, and travelling expenses 
provided. 
Apply PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
K ENT COLLEGE (for Girls), FOLKESTONE. — HEAD- 
MISTRESS WANTED, to commence duties towards the end of next Summer 
Term, Must be a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church.—Applications to be 
sent in by 30th April on a form to be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR 
ATKINSON, Solicitor, Radnor Chambers, Folkestone, 
TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on ali matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be oPtained through the above Office.—Apply Mrs. E. M, 
ALEXANDER (Maths, Trip.), Secretary, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


LECTURES, Gc. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A, W. 
RICHARDSON, Studente are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London, Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course ju 
Citizenship, Fees—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2ist-24th, 1918, Applications for 
entrance ehould be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield Coliege, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
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IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT IRST-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS in the Country, 400 ft, 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £30 is offered at the Birmingham Women's Settlement above sea level, has VACANCIES for a few itis next term. The Music 
for the year 1918 — Fa ——., —— bs8 5 Cs to eed for > ener oe q piano bjecta, Incl > —. Professors, — 
Socia — Yiplom is ma: mestic pal 
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from Miss HEL EN T MADELEN, Birmingham Women's Settlement, 318 Summer 
Lane, Birmingham, to whom applications should be forwarded on or before May 5th. 


rue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE mg i M.D, (Chairman). The |} |e OF SALISBURY, 


Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, H CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, a, Rosy SHAW OF. ‘DUNFERMLINE. 
Miss i. C. f CREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Migs A Bip 5 (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The ed in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, Students 
are pre A rh hers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish -- stem. 


The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gy Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the bourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. in 
October. —Further particulars on application | to the SECR ETARY. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated GIRLS a complete Training for Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in all its Branches, 
GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c, 
Residential fees £110 per annum, 


POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 ycars, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply t the Secretary. 


EDMOOR, CANFORD CLIFFS, near BOU RNEMOUTH. 


One of the houses in this school has been set apart under a fully qualified and 
experienced mistress for the training of well-cducated girls over 17 years of age in 
Household Management and Domestic Science (i,¢., Needlework, Cooking, House- 
wifery, First Aid, and Home Nursing). Facilities are given for continuing the study 
o* Music, French, and d Painting. —Apply Miss EDITH M. RUDD, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A,; See. : 

Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, i. A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glase- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
Se —s by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
uit- ~preserv ng. —For illustrated Prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


(pARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 
Students can enter any date, Visitors received if accommo- 
prospectus of RIDLEY- -PEAKE, Udimore, n nr, Rye, Sussex. 





GooD 











CO gna. per annum. 
dation permits. “Illus . 


{ARDENING AND POULTRY FARMING FOR Ww OMEN.— 
Practical Training: Vegetable, Fruit. and Flower Growing. Poultry, Pigs, 

liecs, Rabbits. Month or Term. Healthy outdoor life on the Kent hilis. Terms on 
application, Students canenterany date. Daily Lectures by Experts.—Prospectus on 
application to the Principal, ; Mra. &Miss RAW SON, The Homestead, Meopham, Kent. 


fPHE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES MANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, FARM- 
(NG, &e., for GENTLEMEN.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Eee eseose SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term will begin on on Thureday, May 9th, 


Prospectus on “hts 7 ion to Miss _ HAE MOIR: 
Grayshot 





GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
——— for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
PREPAR ATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRE Ss. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE .—Principals : Miss 
Lond. 


( CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises lly built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tenn a, Cricket, t, Swimming, & &e. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON. —School for Girls from 10 to 19 ye: years. 


Thorough general education, with great attention to health, -Elder girls 
may e#pecialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 


BPesastoy HIGH SCHOOL rae 




















branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and ficld for Hocke ey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
| | I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Princi -ipal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, _Te le.: “ Watford 616.” 
i Ss FELIX 8s CHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 2np—JULY 26rn. 
Head-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX. 
TINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head- —~ Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
odern 2. ene Somerville Coll 
Bracing air from Downs a 
s8U MMEK TERM BEGLNS MAY ‘orn. 


Honours School of 
yanane, 


1.) ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

4 a ~~ — — a | ~~ 4 Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, ties—Languages, Music, Pain’ 
Fntire charge if required. Resident — eceaeetteas 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
(Historical Tripos) and of the Maria 
Tel.: 470 Harrow, 


Newnham College Grey Training College, 





IR EDMUND oo LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.  Delightin! Home 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's — onl — charge of Childreg 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea, 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss wil Menten 


_~oe HALL SCHOOL, (CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 
{Miss BRENDA SONTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Principals | yiiag VIOLET M, FIEL 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENT, EMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident os? 
House stands in 100 a¢res of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
POLMONT, a N.B. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and 0. and C, Joint Board Examinations, Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds, Bracing climate. On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
eleven miles frcm Stirling. Lacrosee, Cricket and Tennis. Summer Term beging 
on 2 ee May 3rd.— ae on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 

Special Entry, March, 1919. No Nomination required. Full particular 

with copies of exagulnation papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W 


‘NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15. Nominations to — Navai College, Dartmouth, 





KENT, 


Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 
church Buildings, E.C. 3 tad ~ 
OVER COLL EG &. 


TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA, 
THREE ENTRANC . — (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July Ist 
For particulars ap -%& ~y WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


I]. ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 

on the Lith, 12th and 13th June, 1918, One Scholarship of £109 p.a., one of 
£80 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding Six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
to exemption from pa yment of the Tuition Fee will be offered for cor mpetition - 
For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER, Schocl House, Tonidge, 


RUGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The following will be offered: Three at least of £100; one or more of £80 ; one or 
more of £60; and one or more of £40, 

The Q Quality ing Examination at Candidate's School will take place on Monday, 
May 27th inal Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June 4th, 

Music has been added to the subjects for which Scholarships are offered 

A number of War Scholarships and Exhibitions are available ; some on the result 
of this Examination; others by the Head-Magter’s direct nomination, 

_Particulars from the SEC RETARY, 


LDENHAM SCHOO L, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be he id at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1918, 

for TEN or ELLVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 

£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 

under 15 on May let. U — certain conditions the Junior Platt and f.ouse Scholar- 
ships are tenable togethe 


Further particulars any be had from Rey. A, H. COOKE, Se.D., Head-Master. 
PPINGHAM 8 C H OOL— 
An EXAMINATION will be held on May 29, 30, and 31, 1918, for about 


SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz., 
varying in amount from £60 to £30 per ann, Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also 
are offered. Lntries close May 20,—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be 
obtained from the Head-Master, Rev, R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

May 2&th, 29th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, 
awarded to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann. 
may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


(SHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 


Two of £85 per ann., and Four or Five 


TIONS, May 28th, 29th and 30th. At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSK MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 pet 
anpdum, with preference for boys born, educated or residing in Herefordshire, Aso 
aRMY, OLD CHELTONIAN — FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
nominations for sons of the ergy, value £30 per annum, may alao be giver, 

_ Apply to the BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL._TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to £25, are offered for competition, Examin- 
ation on May 14th and 15th in LONDON and SEDBERGH,.—For details apply to 
the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, ol, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


LIFTON _COLLE , Math 





COLLEGE. — Cla — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year, Also a Percival SCHOLAKSHIP —y SCHOLARSHIPS for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. Examination in June. There also some “ WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS " of £60 a year,—Particulars from the SEC RETARY, Clifton College, Bristo’, 


NH E LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SEVERAL SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, £75 to £15, may be 
awarded in July. Entries close June 18th, —Details from the BU RSAR, 


UTTON V ALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidetone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (1911); 
separate housc, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey, W. W, HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 5.W. 


(QLRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 
SCHOLARSHIP EX: EXAMINATION, 


NE 4TH AND 5TH 
Apply t before May 15th to HEAD- MASTER, 


RADFIELD ' 














COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, — to Ay to ya ig on September 20th, 1918, will bé held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield 

Further information ton be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire, 
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arenes COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 





DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev, F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. —— Army and Engineering Classes. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps, New buitiings, racqueta and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. __Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, — 

RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 

June 4th and 5th toelect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 

260 to £45 a year.—-Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL, 


Head-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., somctime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 


thod. 
me tosical, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room; two 


workshops (including forge and metal work lathe); swimming bath. 
Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 

HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
T Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
rIVWWPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
{| Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residence 
in Paris—University certificate). 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
—-= OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice freo of charge will be given by 


MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


| Netete 5 A: MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 











TUTORS. 





The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Fanallies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL FXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to ATD PARENTS by eending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuecs and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Oannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 
Telephone: 6053 Central, 


wee Parents can obtain (free of charge) “reliable 


information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
- of fees, ke.) to 
— Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the moet important schools, and thus ablo 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere, 
Otfices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Tetephone—i136 Museum. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C, 1, 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistreases’ Association, Association of Asristant-Mistrcsses, 
and Welsh County Schools Aesociation, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
VHE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. List on application, 


“ Not very many compared to the hundreds that can be claimed by modern 
artists, but art is not measured by quantity; and to examine the little series 
carefully is to agree with M, Bracquemond that Charles Keene's will henceforth 
be ranked with the great etchers of all time.’’"—Joseph Pennell. 

ENKEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 


1 age REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
CHASES KEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIRS, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.c. 2. * 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


f° PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 

“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c, Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable. Exceptional testimonials,—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept. $), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 
the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
aside—who receive PRIVATK PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Jonvalescents, &c.}, Post iree on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


if EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisn Port. Liwerick. Irisu 

CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthcs, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Voils, Teacloths, 

Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Gclden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 

sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned. Fd at es 

THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR, in all textures, 

is unsurpassed for comfort, durability, quality, and value. Guaranteed 


Unshrinkable. Write to makers for patterns and prices, 
_ Dept, 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


UARANTEED NEW-LAID EGGS for PRESERVING. 
£6 10s. per case of 360, carriage paid, Cash with order.—Apply to BRANAS 
POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Corwen. 
__ Eggs will be almost unobtainable during the coming winter. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 0n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
postfree, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


‘th ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
ber return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 











OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Househuld. Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 53,, 
Dost tree.— HOW. 


ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
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GOUTY AFFINITIES. 
TREACHEROUS METHODS OF URIC ACID. 


Gout has a peculiar affinity for certain individuals who, on that 
account, are said to have the “ gouty tendency.” 

In such persons the most trivial occurrences, such as a slight 
cold, a chill, an error in diet, an accidental blow or strain, 
anxiety or worry, are often quite sufficient to precipitate a gouty 
attack. Those unfortunately possessing this tendency, as well as 
the hereditary gouty habit, should constantly be on their guard 
against the undue formation or deficient elimination of uric acid 
the root cause of all gouty suffering. They should be in a position 
to recognise the earliest signs of the existence of either-of these 
abnormal conditions so that they may take steps to arrest the 
accumulation of the poison and thus prevent the development of 
the malady, 

The presence of an excess of uric acid in the blood is indicated 
by frequent headaches, persistent indigestion, flatulence, acidity, 
heartburn, and constipation. The appetite is slight and capri- 
cious; the liver is sluggish, trifling troubles cause inordinate 
worry, there is loss of concentration, little desire for work, and « 
general out-of-sorts feeling -preducing great mental depression. 
These are the beginnings of gout. 

THE WAYWARDNESS OF URIC ACID. 

Urie acid shows no partiality in its choice of lodging places 
This explains why gout affects every portion and organ of the body, 
and not merely the joints, as many suppose. For instance, uric 
acid impregnates the muscles, destroys their suppleness, and sets 
up either sharp shooting pains or dull continuous aches, attended 
with more or less inflammation. The two principal forms of gout 
in the muscles are gouty rheumatism in the shoulders and limbs 
and lumbago across the back. The best known forms of gout 
resulting from the accumulation of uric acid in the joints are 
acute gout, and chalky or rheumatic gout. The former is of 
shorter duration, but causes intense pain, swelling, and inflamma- 
tion while it lasts, and is usually confined to one of the joints of 
the foot. Rheumatic or chalky gout, however, may affect many 
joints simultaneously. It is an insidious disease and develops +o 
stealthily that it becomes firmly entrenched before its presence 
is realised, and then stubbornly resists attempts to overcome it 

When uric acid enters the skin it sets up that almost intolerable 
irritation and inflammation known by the name of gouty eczema, 
which is one of the most persistent of all the uric acid disorders. 
The two chief varieties of gout in the nerves are sciatica and 
neuritis, which are caused by the impregnation of the nerves in 
the thighs and arms respectively by sharp penetrating particles 
of uric acid which induce the almost ceaseless burning and stab- 
bing pain that render these two perhaps the most dreaded of al! 
the gouty ailments. Kidney stone and gravel are simply soli: 
concretions of uric acid. 

The only way to get real and lasting relief from the suffering 
attending any of these forms of gout is to drive the uric acid out 
of its lurking places. 

HOW URIC ACID IS DRIVEN OUT. 

The power to do this is admittedly possessed by Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes, which consist of the most powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants possible for chemistry to produce. 

The fact that they are daily prescribed by physicians who have 
proved their value, and who, moreover, take them personally, 
should inspire confidence in all those who dread or who are already 
suffering from one or another form of gout. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are simple and scientific in their action 
They are rapidly absorbed by the blood and follow up the uric 
acid, no matter in what secret lurking places it may have hidden 
itself, Bishop’s Varalettes neutralise the poisonous acid, subdua 
it, reduce it to soluble harmlessness, and then carry it right out 
of the body by the natural channels. 

Bishop’s Varalettes have no other medicinal action beyond that 
of neutralising, dissolving, and eliminating uric acid—the three 
things necessary for the permanent remedying of gout—so that 
they may be taken by persons in all conditions of health without 
risk or danger of any kind. They do not cause depression of the 
heart or nerves, or disturbance of the digestive processes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are safe, pleasant, and at all times abso- 
lutely reliable. No gouty individual should ever be without them, 
since recurrence of gouty attacks need no longer be feared hy 
those who have in their possession a supply of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
the one successful preventive and remedy for gout in all its forms. 

HAVE YOU DOUBTS AS TO DIET? 

These can be easily resolved and all fear of committing gout- 
provoking errors done away with by the perusal of a little book 
which discusses the whole question of the diet in gout in an inte- 
resting, comprehensive, and authoritative manner. The booklet 
also contains a section devoted to the consideration of uric acid 
disorders generally, and another describing in detail the chief 
varieties of gout, which will enable those who study it to be fore- 
armed agairst possible gouty attacks. A copy will be sent post 
free on application to the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, 
Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing .Chemists (established 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d., 
and 5s, Gd. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 
sole makers, as above. 
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Do Scientific 


Methods 
of 
Fuel Utilisation 


Pay P 


© opnepteenganagertel they 

do, in every direction. 
A factory in war-time does 
not increase its annual con- 
sumption of gas from four 
million to fourteen million 


cubic feet—another from 
three million to fifteen million— 
a third from one million to forty 
million—unless there is profit in 
it for the individual firm. 


At the same time the nation 
benefits when gas is used instead 
of coal—by the decreased drain 
on its not inexhaustible coalfields, 
and by the production of dyes, 
drugs, explosives, fertilisers, and 
other valuable substances lost 
when crude coal is consumed. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
a6 
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WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 
No. 2, 


FRANCE 
The Children's Need. 


N the War-zone civil hospitals 
are overcrowded or closed. 
We are helping to meet the 

For the assistance of 


need. 
Civilian Sufferers from 
the War. Our MATERNITY HOSPITAL 
is the only one in the Department 
of the Marne. Besides 640 





FRANCE, ae over 1,000 children from 
heims have received care 
RUSSIA, there. 
BELGIUM We have TWO GENERAL 
(in Holland). HOSPITALS and SEVEN DISPEN- 
SARIES serving a large number 
of war-zone villages. 
In our TWO SANATORIA, with 
100 beds, children from bom- 
Needs barded towns are nursed back to 
£6,000 health in the quiet country. 
every France has 14 million refugees, 
month. and a large proportion of them 


are children — homeless, under- 
fed, their powers worn down, 
their hopes ever deferred. The 
children especially need your 
Bankers: Messrs. Bar- help. 
clay’s Bank, Ltd. 

The Fund also provides Re- 
housing, Agricultura! and General 


SEND DONATIONS Relief. 


to the Hon. Secretary, 


A. RUTH FRY (Dept. S. 27), 91, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, 
who will be glad to supply full information about the work. 














EIGHTY 
CHURCH ARMY RECREATION 
HUTS AND CENTRES 


have been 
ENGULFED 


in the great enemy attack. Pray help us to replace them for the 
sake of the GALLANT MEN who are standing between 


ENGLAND AND DEADLY PERIL. 


Our Huts, &c., are an absolute necessity for giving COMFORT 
AND CHEER to the men immediately 


BEFORE AND AFTER FIGHTING. 
Huts cost £500, Tents £300, fully equipped. 
Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 


CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1. 





THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to Rev. 
GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Marsham Street, 8.W. 1. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILE C ANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUABE, BLOC Broom BURY, W.C, 
PaTron : HM, "EM, THE K1va, 


EVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: THE EaRt oF HARROWBY. Secretary: Goprrey H. Haminton. 
yas SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
has stepped in to preserve and keep open a 
HOME for 80 BABIES and LITTLE CHILDREN, 
which was in grave danger of being closed by pressure of War conditions, 

An APPEAL is now made for 
£4,000 to CLEAR OFF ail LIABILITIES 
and to maintain the good work of the Home, never more needed than now. 











£1,000 has been ditionally p 
The Director, Sir JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, W.C. 1, 
will gratefully acknowledge all gifts of cheques, notes, War Bonds, and Certificates, 
Memorial Gifts are invited to name Nurseries and Cots, 
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Book BARGAINS 
1918 





The Catalogue of books withdrawn from circula- 
tion in Boots Book-lovers Library is now ready. 
Librarians and Bookbuyers should apply for 
copies and make up their orders without delay in 
order to avoid disappointment. 

ALL, PURCHASES SENT CARRIAGE PAID 
TO NEAREST BRANCH. 
APPLICATIONS AND ORDERS SHOULD BE 
SENT TO 
THE HEAD LIBRARIAN, 


Rov Boor lavek Aiba 












29, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid. 














PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, completing 10,000 coples. 


SIR CHARLES W. MACARA, Bart. 


By W. HASLAM MILLS. 
6s, net, 
Sherratt & Hughes, Cross Street, Manchester, 
The Observer —"“ Sir Charles W. Macara ... is a statesman of industry and a 
diplomatist in the intricate and subtle relationships between workers and employers, 
. «+ This interesting and careful biography covers the whole field of Sir Charles’ 


labours from his early days in Manchester to his activities—among them the author- 
thip of the National Registration scheme—during the war,” 


The Glasgow Herald,—“ This is an extraordinarily interesting book,” 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘** THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 

Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £2,000,000, Together 


£4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3 


+. £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. os _ a ae «+ £8,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 


_ ss VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. — 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 
: will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
W. 1, on MONDAY, APRIL 29th, and Three Following Days, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, Valuable Books and MSS., comprising a selection from the library of 
GEORGE W, FITZWILLIAM, Esq., of Milton Hall, Peterborough; and other 
properties. 
__May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each, 
= FINE ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 
\ will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
W. 1, on FRIDAY, MAY 3rd, and on MONDAY, MAY 6th, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
Fine Drawings, the property of LADY LUCAS, from the splendid collection at Wrest 
Park, Beds, and Choice Engravings, principally in Line and Stipple, from various 
sources, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, 
Price 1s, each, 
— Magnificent Engravings, the property of LADY LUCAS, 
WN ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 
J will SELL by AUCTION at their large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
Ww. 1, on TUESDAY, MAY 7th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
Magnificent Engravings, the property of the LADY LUCAS, from the famous 
historical collection formerly at Wrest Park, Beds. 


BOOKS from the LIBRARY 





The following testimonials from subscribers 
(reprinted by permission) explain the success of 
The Times Book Club’s Circulating Library. 


« ¥. ° 
I have always found your arrangements 
quite excellent and always received the books 


I asked for.”— Mrs. Roylance Court, Manor House, 
Middlewich, Cheshire. 


“ Let me say that, living as I doin the country, 
I find your Guaranteed Service a great help. 
I can get the books I want and at the time I 


want them.”—The Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D., Ivy 
Knoll, Crieff, Scotland. 


“Mrs. H. begs to express her thanks and 
appreciation of such extraordinarily prompt 
service. This is a record remarkable even 
for the ‘Times Book Club, and goes to make 
it so superior to any other Circulating Library. 


Write to the Librarian for particulars of the 
“Guaranteed Service.” 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copies, 
Price 26, 6d, each, 






“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 











Player’s Navy Mixture 


The Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Mixture beg to draw attention to 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


AND 


War Saving Certificates 


BUY THEM TO-DAY. 









The investment can be made at any 





Bank or Money Order Post Office 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham } 
Branch of the Imperial Tobace> Co. (of Great Urit sin and Ireland), Ltd. 
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NEW BOOKS 
OZIAS _HUMPHRY 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. 


Demy 4to. Limited to 400 copies, £3 3s. net. 


The importance of Ozias Humphry as an artist was recently 
brought home to the public by the Romney Case, for the result of 
which Dr. Williamson's researches in connection with this book were 
largely responsible. The volume contains a very large number of 
reproductions of Humphry’s miniatures and drawings, in colour, 
photogravure, and half-tone. 


THE BRITISH IN CAPRI, 
1806-1808 


By Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bt. 
Royal 8vo. 15s, net. 

It gives a full account of an interesting and once famous incident 
in English history, which has been much lost sight of in recent 
years, but which is of particular interest at the present time, in 
view of our alliance with Italy. 








With numerous Illustrations. 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 


By the late Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, Author of 
‘The Quest for the Truth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This volume is an earnest endeavour to build up a religion which, 
while mystical and essentially Christian, should also be entirely 
practical, and meet the deepest needs of many who feel that they 
cannot accept the orthodox ocigeen as it stands, 


ON HEAVEN, and other Poems 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hueffer is now a Lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, and many 
of these poume were written under fire. 


MESSINES, ‘and other Poems 


MESSINES, et autres Poemes 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. English version by TITA BRAND 
CAMMAERTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Uniform with 
** Belgian Poems * and ** New Belgian Poems. 


MY ERRATIC PAL 


By Captain ALFRED CLARK, 
3s. 6d. net. 

This appears to be the life story—tragico-comical, comico- 
tragical, as all such stories must be—of a hot-headed, passionate 
man who has a trick of turning many of his experiences into lyrical 
verse. The story itself is told in prose, and the verses are fitted 
into it in chronological order. 








” 


N.Z.M.C. Crown 8vo. 


SOUP, OYSTERS, AND SURPRISES 


By the Hen. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES 
By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
** One of the most astonishing books published since the beginning 
of the war. Read it carefully, including the footnotes and the 
appendix. — Bystander. 


THE LATEST 6 6s. NOVELS 
GREEN AND GAY 


By LEE HOLT. 
“ An excellently readable war-comedy, delightfully told.” — Punch. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN 
By JESSE CHAMPION, Author of “ Jimmy’s Wife.” 
“Every chapter bright, buoyant, and invigorating.’’—Globe. 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘‘ The Redemption of Edward 
Strahan,” &c. 
“ Rich humour, cunning portraiture, and shrewd observation.” 
— Scotsman. 


Mr. CUSHING & Mile. DU CHASTEL 
By FRANCES RUMSEY. 

“If sheer merit were always sure of its reward, this novel would 
certainly be the book of the year. We do not recognise the name of 
the author of this particularly brilliant novel, yet so finished an 
achievement can hardly be a first performance.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 











JOHN LANE, 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 
WRITE FOR SPRING LIST. 








CONSTABLE & CO.’'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW FICTION 
A delightful New Novel by Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS, 
IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE 


“From beginning to end the book makes delicious reading.”— Daily 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY. 5s. net. Anne, in her house of 
Dreams, will delight readers already acquainted with “ Anne 
of Green Gables,”’ and others in search of a charming story, 
“ This is the as gt for sunshiny books, and I can heartily recommend ‘ Anne's Houge 


of Dreams,” by L. M, Montgomery, the author of that well-known book, * Anne of 
Green Gables.’ "—British — 








5s. net, 
Graphie, 


GENERAL 7, TERA TURE 


BEYOND THE RHINE 
By MARC HENRY. 6s. 6d. net. Memories of Art and Life 
in Germany before the war from a writer amply qualified to 
speak of a country in which he played an active part for twenty 
years. 
“ The most readable volume of the kind we have come across in the last four years, 
and one incomparably superior either to the uncom Fagen denunciation of the 


‘secret history ’ and ‘ Court memoirs,’ which form the stock-in-trade of most con. 
temporary writers on the subject. . . . M. Henry knows his Boche.’ 





'—lobe, 


WAR AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 
By JOHN POLLOCK, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


“3 gives us valuable as well as MInteresting materials to help our judgment of 
recent inate ry."—Datly Telegraph, 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANOFS 
By CHARLES RIVET, Petrograd Correspondent of the Paris 
Temps. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF MIDLAND POLITICS 


By LORD CHANNING OF WELLINGBOROUGH. Demy 
8vo. Illustrated. 14s. net. 

. . Students of yolitics everywhere should find something attractive in a 

volume which eects out with such obvious sincerity and vitality the political history 


of a period which witnessed the failure of Mr, Gladstone's two attempts to carry 
Home Rule, the South African War, the Tariff Reform controversy, the Liberal 
victory of 1006, and the Budget of 1909, Lord Channing writes of these matters 
with transparent honest y.”"—Scotsman, 


TWO DOG BOOKS 


JAN: SON OF FINN 
By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Finn, the Wolfhound.” Frontispiece in 
Colour and 20 Illustrations by G. D. ARMOUR. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ If you love a good dog story, you will delight in Mr, A. J. Dawson's ‘ Jan: Son of 
Finn,’ "—Datly Telegraph, 


THOMPSON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Feap. 8vo. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s, net, 

“Thompson has passed to the happy hunting-grounds, to the regret of many 
friends, . He lived a hero and he died unbeaten. . . . He was a staunch 
friend, a great —, and an honest gentleman ; and of few humans can ag much be 

said, eee life was guided by an experienced philosophy svove 


re reproach.’ "Field, 





THE NAVY IN ‘MESOPOTAMIA 
By “ CONRAD CATO.” Crown 8vo. Maps. 3s. 6d. net 


“. . , A capital little panes | of the work done by the river flotilla in the chief 
operations. . An animated narrative interesting the reader with much fresh 
‘nformation of the gallant and resourceful eervices of the little steamers.” 

—Manchester Guardian . 





_—. Oa nig OF THE SOUL 


EDMOND HOLMES, Crown 8vo, Paper, 1s. 3d. net; 
1 ‘act for Teachers, 


~ Provocative both of thought and of controversy. . . A brilliant 
contribution to educational thought.”—Times Educational Supplement, 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 
By EDMOND HOLMES, New Cheaper Edition, 
2s. 6d, net, 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY 
By WILLIAM JAMES, Paper, 7d. net, 


ADOLESCENCE 
By STEPHEN PAGET, Paper, 7d, net; cloth, 1g. net, 


CITIZENS TO BE 


jag hiagg “ Twentieth Century Humanism in Education and Social Life, 

L. V. HUGHES, late Exhibitioner of Somerville College, Oxford, Social 
aes —t . chee at Viasgow and nny oe With a Prefac= by Prof. J, H. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A., LL.D., Professor of - ‘eee in the University of Bie- 
—— Second Impression, 4s. 6d, net, 


ESTATE ECONOMICS 


A Practical Guide for Landowners and Land-Agents, and all 
interested in the Erection and Maintenance of Buildings, the 
Cultivation and Reclamation of Land and the like. By 
ANDREW SLATER. With 87 Illustrations. 10s. net. 
“ His knowledge was acquired on the land, and in the preparation of his book he 
bes kept close to the teaching of peactical experience,” — tenes  Laterary Supplement. 


—— 


10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2 





cloth, 2s. net, 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List. 
Pitt. By LORD ROSEBERY. Library Edition. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Occasional Addresses: i1893- 


1916. By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.RS., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Thousand. 8vo. 6s. net. 


British Campaigns in 
Flanders (1690-1794), 


Being Extracts from ‘‘A History of the British 
Army.” By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With 
Maps and Plans. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 














Defence and Foreign Affairs: 
A Suggestion for the Empire. By Z. A. LASH, 
K.C., LL.D. With Prefatory Note by Sir EDMUND 
WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Sporting and Dramatic 
Career, By ALFREDE.T. WATSON (“ Rapier”), 
Editor of The Badminton Magazine. 8vo. 12s. net. 











Reinearnations. New Volume of Poems. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘‘ The Crock of 
Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Lover’s Gift and Crossing. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW STORY. 


The Promise of Air. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net. 





A Commentary to Kant’s 


‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ 
By NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., McCosh Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Princeton University. 8vo. 
21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & OO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


A Spiritual AZneid. 


Being some Aceount of the Author's Religious Wanderings 
and Reconciliation to the Church of Rome. By R. A. KNOX, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Some 
Loose Stones,’ &c. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Welfare and Housing: A Practical Record of 
War-Time Management. 
By J. E. HUTTON, Manager of the Labour and Catering 
Department of Vickers, Limited ; Member of the Food. In- 
vestigation Committee of the Ministry of Munitions. With 12 
Illustrations from photographs and 2 plans. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ It is @ solid documentary contribution to a subject of vital national 
importance with facts and experiences plainly set forth, in many cases 
tabularly. The book is one that should be read by every factory 
manager and social worker.”—Gutascow HERALD. 











‘The Annual Register. 


A Review of Public Events. at Home and Abroad for the year 
1917, 8vo. 248. net. 

“The Annual Register for 1917 contains what is probably the best 
account of the political and military history of the year that can be 
found within the same compass. The essential facts are brought into 
clear light, and no detail of vital importance seems to be omitted.” 

—TuHeE GUARDIAN. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. Price 5s. 
The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


ARTICLES. 
THE OFFICE OF SHERIFF IN THE EARLY NORMAN PERIOD, By W. A. 


MorRRIS, 
mae SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVELLERS IN NAPLES. By MALCOLM 


JETTS, 
PASQUALE VILLARI. By E. ARMSTRONG. 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 
The Earliest Use of the Easter Cycle of Dionysius. By R. L, Pooxs. 
Cardinal Ottoboni and the Monastery of Stratford Langthorne, 
By Miss Rose GRAHAM. 
Memoranda of Hugo de Assendelff and others. By P. S. ALLEN. 
Roads in England and Wales in 1603. By Miss GLApYs ScoTT THOMSON, 
Provincial Priors and Vicars of the English Dominicans, 1221-1916, 
sy the Rev. WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. SHORT NOTICES. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


-— = 


OOKS FOR SALE. Scott's Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 108,); Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 

Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., £5 15s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols., £6; Wheeler's 
Old English Furniture, 15s, ; Riggs’ Decameron, illus., 2 vols., 45s. Catal free, 
Books bought. 8,000 books wanted; list free. Specially wanted; Eney, Brit., 
India paper, £21 offered—HOLLAND BROS,., 21 John Bright Stroct, Birmingham, 
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AT THE SIGN OF LA BELLE SAUVAGE 
SIX NOVELS PICTURING 
SIX PHASES OF MODERNITY 


Love Eternal By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


“ Will bring comfort and consolation to many who in these days 
need it. It is a love story, and a pretty one, presented with 
Sir Rider Haggard’s healthy human sympathies.”"—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 6s. net. 


The P retty Lady 3, arvotp Benverrt 


“ The 2oth century incarnate—a study, and a very brilliant one, 
of London Society—real and human,”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in 
Daily Telegraph. ‘A social satire drawn with tremendous skill 
—the book is perhaps the most brilliant Mr. Bennett has given 
ns.’’—Manchester Guardian. “ Christine could not have been taken 
with more humour and knowledge by Anatole France himself."’ 
Westminster Gazette. Second Large Impression. 6s. net. 


The Tree of Heaven 


By MAY SINCLAIR 

“This book is a family epic—one of the year’s achievemenfs "’ 
(English Review); a verdict confirmed by the American Press, 
who speak of it as “a work of veritable genius and consummate 
art. It will make a lasting mark upon our life and thought ’’ 
(New York Times). Now in its Fourth Impression. 6s. net. 


Simple Souls 
By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER 
“ An engaging narrative which the clever author develops before 
our eyes.’’—Dazly Telegraph. ‘‘ As an irresponsible entertainment 
‘Simple Souls’ remains a notable and indeed brilliant success.’’ 
—Punch. Second Impression. 6s. net, 


The Lonely Stronghold 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


“Aromatic love story with delightful scenes” (Globe), 
“handled with no little skill’? (The Times). 
Second Large Impression. 6s. nel 


The Fifth Wheel 3; onive anand 


‘* The lively record of a girl who after much social adventure 
declares: ‘I had cut loose at last. I was proud of myself; I was 
like a boy in his first trousers.’ ’’—Daily Telegraph. 6s. net 


THE FAMOUS GERMAN WAR CLASSIC 


War According to Clausewitz 


With Comments by 
MAJOR-GENERAL T. D. PILCHER, C.B. 
The Bible of the German Officer and the German Statesman 
‘‘ This new translation is the most incisive that has yet appeared 
in English.’’—Daily Express. 
“ An extraordinarily illuminating author."—Evening News 


+ Rocket Meee 


7 e 
Criminals By H. B. IRVING 
“Mr. Irving has set out the well-chosen careers—they form ‘the 
more attractive part of the book- Gout we have found this in 


the introduction.”—The Times Literavy Supplement. 
“A book of extraordinary interest.”—Evening News. 
“A fascinating volume.’’—Land and Waier. 7s. 6d. net 


e 

Both Sides of the Curtain 

By GENEVIEVE WARD and RICHARD WHITEING 

The famous tragedienne and the author of No.5 John Street 
combine forces in a lively volume, telling the life story of one who 
was a prima donna at 20, a tragedienne at 36, has lived 81 years 
and travelled 86,000 miles, and acquired by the way a genial 
philosophy. “ Bright, graceful reading touched with the 
charm and personality of Miss Ward herself. Penetration, pre tily 
expressed, goes all through the book, that and sweetuess of disposi- 
tion.”—The Daily Chronicle. 29 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


. 
Wonder Women in History 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
History without tears! A series of rapid “ film sketches "’ of 
wonder-women like Rachel, Ninon de 1l'Enclos, Peg Woffington, 
Milady, and a baker’s dozen of others, presented in their habits 
as they breathed and lived. 8 Photogravures. os. 6d. net. 


My Adventures as a German 


Secret Service Agent 
3y CAPTAIN VON DER GOLTZ 
This was the Bridgeman Taylor whom the British imprisoned 
asaspy. ‘ An astounding catalogue of the sheer inhuman devilry 
into which the German nation has been led Daily Express. 
“There is no corroborative evidence to prove truth in his 
revelations.’ —Westminster Gazette. 16 Photographs. 6s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION 


5s. NET 
From all Booksellers and Libraries 





LASSES LOVE Halliwell Sutcliffe 
AGATHA’S FORTUNE Harold Bindloss 


Mr. Bindloss is making a big reputation for his vivid, breezy stories of Colonial 
pioneer life, and is at his best in this vigorous novel. 
Mme. Albanesi 


TRUANT HAPPINESS 

MY LOVE’S BUT A LASSIE Katharine Tynan 
THE LITTLE BLUE GODDESS Wm. Le Queux 
STEPHEN VALE Paul Trent 
THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE Fred M. White 


This is a brightly written and entrancing story and should meet a popular taste, 


THE KEY OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 
A SPORTING OFFER Florence Warden 


This is certainly a tale that diverts the mind from current affairs quite successfully. 


THE BRIDE IN BLACK A. & G, Askew 
NEXT DOOR Fergus Hume 
GUILTY OR INNOCENT M. CG. Leighton 
DOWN UNDER DONOVAN Edgar Wallace 


The interest of this sporting story is exceptionally breezy and wholesome. 


THE HUNT BALL MYSTERY Sir Wm. Magnay 
THE MASTER OF MERLAINS David Whitelaw 
THE AMARANTH CLUB J. S. Fletcher 
CROSS CURRENTS Paul Urquhart 
CINDERELLA’S SUITORS Isabel M. Peacocke 
THE HEART OF VIRGINIA KEEP _ Edwin Baird 





THE MAY 


WINDSOR 


Important Articles fully Illustrated: 


DISABLED SOLDIERS AND 
INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
By the Right Hon. JOHN HODGE, M_LP., Minister of Pensions. 


A TURKISH PRISONERS OF WAR CAMP. 











HEROES OF THE NAVAL MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 





PUBLISHED FRIDAY, APRIL 26th. 








WARD, LOCK & CO,’S 


GUIDE- BOOKS 


These little red handbooks, which have 
long been recognized as tho best and 
cheapest of the kind, are familiar in every 
part of the British Isles. 
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